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BUSINESS DEPENDS 
ON MONROE FOR FIGURES 












SLEEP .. It takes accurate figures as well 
as fine cotton and looms to make the famous 
Wamsutta sheets. Wamsutta Mills has just 


bought more Monroe Adding-Calculators, 











NEWS .. Scene in City Room of Detroit Times. Phones to bring the 
news in, typewriters to write it down, and Monroes for the figure work 
of a busy newspaper. The Detroit Times adds Monroe Adding-Listing 
Machines to its equipment. 


WORLD'S FAIR 
.. The New York 
World’s Fair of 
1939 is off to a 
good start, figur- 
ing statistics 
with a new Mon- 
roe Adding- 
Calculator. 


BEAUTY 


Soaps and sham- 
poos for the mil- 





oe ——. Your business and all business talks in figures— 
speedy figuring . - er i ae 

oak -Saabine it talks most clearly when you are getting the 
and Gamble, fa- greatest number of accurate answers quickly, 
mous for Ivory economically, and with the least strain on your 
and Drene, have Same ™ 
been Monroe igure workers. 
users for years. Hundreds of thousands of Monroes are doing 


the nation’s figure work — and back of each 
Monroe is a nation-wide service to adapt the 
right machine to each job and to assure Mon- 
roe users of uninterrupted figure production 


A MONROE FOR IN OR 


EVERY FIGURE JOB 


CHAMPION .. 
“Fastest Pro- 
ducer of Busi- 
ness Figures” 
is this newest 
Monroe Add- 
ing - Calcula- 









on on ADDING-CALGULATORS 
MA-t, All the LISTING MACHINES CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
Seuses stall ang Aree GENERAL OFFICES - ORANGE, N.J. 


plicity and 
flexibility plus 
new automatic 
features. 


Please send me the free booklet 


mck sents -—--—-—---—----—-~—- 


“Give a Thought to Keyboards” 


MORE THAN 150 MONROE-OWNED BRANCHES SERVE AMERICAN BUSINESS 


(Inc.), Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Entered as second class matter 
$2.00 per annum Volume CXXXIX, 





Tue Srectator, published every second Thursday by Chilton Company i 
Oct. 6. 1932, at the Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa., under the act of March 3, 1879. Subscription price 
Number VI, September 16, 1937. 
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O. SAM CUMMINGS 
Recently elected president of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters 
(Story on page 11) 


..s OUT IN FRONT... 


Left— 


Two decades ago, at age 25, he 
became International Secretary 
of the Kiwanis and editor-in-chief 
of that organization's magazine. 


2 
Right— 
Earning way through college .. . 
lecturing . . . conducting church 
choir . . . leading orchestra . 


selling monuments. 
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THE PRICE TAG 


Seldom does one find a profession where the sal- 
ary can be adjusted to personal initiative and 
desire—a profession where one can earn as much 
or as little as one desires. 





Success in any line carries a high price tag and, 
because Life Underwriters may write in their own 
salary ticket, the price tag for success of the Life 
Underwriter is high in vision, initiative and work. 


Aggressive men and women, anxious to improve 
their salary and who are willing to pay the price 
of the life insurance profession, will find it pays 
to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 


























THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. C0. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 























To The Field Forces 
of the 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Sincere congratulations for your splendid 
cooperation and achievement in going ‘way 
over the top in new paid-for production during 


Summer Special Contest in August. 





The Company is exceedingly proud of your | 
record-breaking attainment and it gives me 
great pleasure to acknowledge and thank pub- 
licly every Associate and General Agent for his | 
loyalty and support. 


Sincerely yours, 
FRED H. RHODES, 


President 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


INCORPORATED 1851 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 















































_ _ 
An Exceptional Opportunity 
For Texas Agents 
Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 
High Commissions Non-Medical 
Very Liberal Renewals Child-Forms 
Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield, V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 






























The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life qgeate are Supinees. to serve every need for life 
insurance. M on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plane, from birth: to 65 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 
Basil S. Walsh deceg® L. Bur rkin John J. Gallagher 


PRESIDENT TREASURER 
Independence Square 








Philadelphia, Penna. 
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PPORTUNITY 
IS MONEY 


We give our representatives the 
opportunity to make money 
through an unusual line of 
saleable policies that meet the 
public’s demand. 

Our $10.00 annual premium 


policy is one illustration. 


ROCKFORD 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ROCKFORD LIFE BUILDING 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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A Fundamental Sales Point 


HOUGH “born salesman” to many authorities are a non-exist- 

ent species there is common consent that some men are pecu- 

liarly gifted for such work, just as some are born with unde- 
niable talents for painting, or for baseball, or for engineering. Life 
insurance shares these natural instinctive successes and the fortu- 
nate agency manager who has one or more of the favored few 
generally is content to allow them carte blanche in their quest of 
business, sanguine as to results and wisely worrying not about the 
goal. 

Equally well known it is, however, that by far the greater 
proportion of life insurance salesmen must seek their successes 
the hard way. They are men of persistence, intelligence and char- 
acter. Men recognizing life underwriting as a congenial and well- 
paid vocation, but who realized from the outset that their progress 
would be predicated upon a series of carefully planned and labor- 
iously executed advances. From this group of self-disciplined, 
hard-working agents comes each year’s tremendous volume of new 
business to account for the steady progress which has character- 
ized the institution of life insurance. 


The principles upon which the veterans and the agency man- 
agers built their own early success are so familiar to themselves that 
they too often assume that such principles are universally recog- 
nized; they sometimes appear to feel that the recruit—and this 
business is still one of tremendous turnover, with thousands of 
novices entering it every month of the year—should immediately 
sense the fundamentals of his new work with the merest suggestion 
from those whose responsibilities it is to teach and direct. 


In addition to routine instructions and technical lessons which 
should be impressed upon every beginner, and re-emphasized from 
time to time, there are other psychological factors which he should 
never be allowed to forget. Foremost among these, perhaps, is 
that unchanging human trait that is exemplified in pride of owner- 
ship. The buyer who has been properly sold appreciates his 
policy as a piece of property, a preferred property. He further 
understands that, as is true of all other property, his life insur- 
ance is subject to depreciation and loss through the hazards of 
lapsation, twisting and neglect of premium payments. 


No matter, then, how well versed the salesman is in his subject, 
it is self-apparent that his services will go for naught if he is 
unable to cause his prospect to visualize the special, personal bene- 
fits in store for himself and his famliy after he has signed a con- 
tract with his life insurance company; and beyond that, cause him 
to visualize the corresponding loss in event of the dissipation of 
this essential and sterling equity. 


Every salesman of life insurance should have a well-conceived 
plan of selling, a plan combining the merits of brevity, directness 
and clearness. Sold vigorously, explained completely and with 
shared enthusiasm for life insurance as property, there is no 
possible reason for the buyer ever to waiver in his judgment or 
appreciation of his purchase and in such instances ownership lasts 
as long as does the motivating need. 

Lave we 
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Theodore M. Riehle, retiring presi- 
dent; Holgar J. Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent; Robert L. Jones, treasurer. 
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ECHOES FROM 


THE 


DENVER MEETING 


Additional Reports Reviewing Proceed- 


ings of National Council and American 


College of Life Underwriters’ Sessions 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Spectator Staff Writer 


HE method of discussing local as- 

sociation problems with those of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters justified itself at the annual 
meeting of the latter in Denver last 
month. Primarily, that “meeting of 
the minds” was observable at the ses- 
sions of the National Council where 
the plan was put into effect. It speeded 
things up considerably and gave vis- 
itors a chance to sit in on the discus- 
sions and committee reports without 
being forced to run from one room to 
another to find out what was afoot. 
With Ted Riehle, retiring president of 
the N.A.L.U., in the chair, the National 
Council disposed of a heavy agenda 
of routine and supplemental business. 

O. Sam Cummings, subsequently 
elected president of the N.A.L.U., re- 
ported that there were now 82 general 
agents and managers associations af- 
filiated with the national body instead 
of 30, as last year. There are also 12 
such associations in Canada, of which 
8 have become associate members. 


Twisting Abates 


Martin L. Seltzer, Aetna general 
agent at Des Moines, reported for the 
business standards committee that 
only one case of twisting had been 
brought to its attention and that that 
had been satisfactorially handled. 

C. Vivian Anderson, chairman of 
the legislation committee, discussed the 
manner in which favorable legislation 
had been fostered and inimical legisla- 
tion had been curtailed. Success along 
these lines was credited by him to the 
State and local associations. 

The credentials committee, headed 
by P. H. Hobbs, insisted that delegates 
entitled to vote procure special cards 
citing their credentials. This avoided 


trouble which had arisen in some 
former years. 

Miss Helen Rockwell, for the com- 
mittee on women underwriters, report- 
ed that 10 divisions of women agents 
had been organized during the past 
year, and that 134 members had, 
through them, been added to the Na- 
tional Association. 

Cooperation with trust officers was 
reported on by Paul H. Conway; co- 
operation with the United States 
Chamber of Commerce was reported 
on by Julian S. Myrick; and coopera- 
tion with attorneys was detailed by 
George E. Lackey of Detroit 

At the afternoon session of the Na- 
tional Council on Monday of the week, 
a sidelight on the business which was 
brought out by Fred LeLaurin of New 
Orleans was to the effect that at one 
time the only requirement regarding 
life insurance literature at the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana was that students 
should read “Life Insurance, a 
Racket.” Since then, this has been re- 
placed by requirements to read books 
setting life insurance forth in its true 
light. 

Alva Carlton, of Houston, told the 
National Council that efforts were be- 
ing made to get a chair of life insur- 
ance at the University of Texas and 
that permission to increase agents’ 
license fees would be sought from the 
Legislature there to defray the at- 
tendant expense. It has already been 
decided that the companies are not 
permitted to use their moneys for such 
a purpose. Purpose of the chair in 
life insurance will be not so much the 
training of underwriters as the in- 
struction of students in general and 
make the public conscious of life insur- 
ance, 




















Lyman T. King of Topeka outlined 
the success of team effort in getting 
memberships and Louis Throgmorton, 
Shreveport, declared that local co- 
operation from general agents and 
managers was necessary to induce 
agents to join. Morris Stern, Provi- 
dence, explained work done in dis- 
tributing booklets answeringcriticisms 
of life insurance. 

Other committee reports were from 
E. A. Crane, of Indianapolis, for the 
committee on by-laws; Phinehas 
Prouty, Jr., on conservation; J. A. 
Witherspoon, on elections; Sidney 
Wertimer on publications; and E. W. 
Owen, of the Sun Life at Detroit, on 
the international council. 


American College Meeting 


HE American College of Life Un- 

derwriters and the degree of Char- 
tered Life Underwriter both played a 
big part on the program of the annual 
meeting of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters at Denver last 
month. Not only did the former get 
its “hour upon the stage” on Thurs- 
day with conferment exercises and an 
array of speakers who could really 
“point with pride,” but the National 
Chapter, C.L.U., derived both satisfac- 
tion and encouragement from the de- 
velopments brought out at its annual 
dinner on the preceding evening. 

At the main convention session on 
the morning of August 26, the dele- 
gates heard Henry E. North, vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life, de- 
clare that an educational fund of over 
$31,000 had been raised by company 
subscription (carrying out the plan 
launched last year) and that this 
would be available to all representa- 
tives of subscribing units. This fund 
is in the nature of a trial endeavor, 
but will be made continuing if results 
warrant. 

Dealing with the degree of C.L.U., 
Mr. North said that this was not, in 
itself, a.guarantee of success, but was 
a tool to be “used for the betterment 
of the undgrwuiter’s place in the sun. 
At the same time, the C.L.U. degree 
means that professional life insurance 
underwriting has come of age and is 
now inscribed among, and is a part 
of, the accepted professions. Real 
need of the immediate future, said Mr. 
North in addressing the C.L.U. grad- 
uates, is for more young men to be 
equipped with this specialized train- 
ing. He pointed out that the average 
age of the current class is 37 years 
and wound up with the hope that “the 
time will come when our graduating 
classes from the American College of 
Life Underwriters will number 10 


times the present class and will aver- 
age says 23 instead of 37 years of age.” 

Also at the conferment exercises, 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, president of the 
American College of Life Underwrit- 
ers, reviewed the accomplishments of 
the College and said that 146 candi- 
dates had completed all of the educa- 
tional program during the past year. 
A total of 981 C.L.U. and management 
students took the examinations at 73 
universities and colleges and they rep- 
resented 209 cities in 42 States. Of the 
total of 981, there were 16 who took 
the agency management examinations. 

The C.L.U. movement, said Dr. 
Huebner, “has substantially reached 
the desired goal of having candidates 
pursue the course of study over a 
period of years, preferably on the 
four-year installment plan.” The total 
number of C.L.U.’s is now 1247 and 
an additional 105 have completed all 
examinations but still have their ex- 
perience requirements to fill. Further- 
more, another 1446 candidates have 
already taken one or more of the five 
examinations. Up to date, a total of 
3644 applications for the taking of 
C.L.U. examinations have been ap- 
proved. The president of the Amer- 
ican College declared that “The past 
10 years, since the organization of the 
College in 1927, may justly be called 
the pioneering decade. We may be 
proud of the results, especially since 
six of the ten years fell within a dis- 
mal business depression.” The Amer- 
ican College program covered the 
eleventh annual conferment exercises. 


Annual Dinner 


At the annual dinner of the Nation- 
al Chapter, C.L.U., about 200 members 
and friends heard Nathaniel See- 
furth of Chicago declare that the ad- 
vanced underwriter must have two 
things: a professional attitude and a 
broad mental equipment; and that the 
holder of a C.L.U. degree is obligated 
to set standards of service for others 
to follow. With regard to life insur- 
ance and taxes, Mr. Seefurth said that 
he did not believe that there would be 
any changes in the tax laws that will 
disturb the underwriter who can adapt 
himself to changing conditions. On 
the subject of trusts, he commented 
that “The revocable trust is out so 
long as insurance companies continue 
settlement options, but the irrevocable 
trust has a big field, particularly as a 
means of setting up a non-taxable 
fund for the payment of death duties.” 
The speaker went on to say that “There 
is opportunity in stock purchase trusts 
since the function of a stock retire- 
ment plan is to exchange a speculative 
income from a business to a guaranteed 

(Continued on page 14) ” 











Helen Rockwell, chairman Woman's 

Round Table; Ernest J. Clark, presi- 

dent, American College; Henry E. 
North, speaker. 
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OUR CANDID CAMERA REPORTER 


Top row, left to right—Albert M. 

Sheldon, manager Life Dept., Marsh & 

McLellan, Chicago; Arthur K. Deutsch, 

Equitable of the U.S.A., San Fran- 

cisco; Eugene B. Stinde, Northwestern 
Mutual, St. Louis. 


Center row—Paul C. Sanborn, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Boston; Jack Lauer, 
Insurance Counsellor, Chicago. 


Bottom row—Roy K. Bayless, Equit- 

able of the U.S. A., Colorado Springs, 

Colo.; H. Ben Ruhl, Massachusetts Mu- 

tual, Detroit, Mich.; Julian W. 

Schwab, Indianapolis Life, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
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- | COVERS THE DENVER CONVENTION 














Top row, left to right—George E. 

: Lackey, Massachusetts Mutual, De- 

troit, Mich.; Ralph Colby, Franklin 

Life, Indianapolis, Ind.; Phinehas 

Prouty, Jr., Massachusetts Mutual, Los 
Angeles. 


Center row—Dix Teachenor, Kansas 

City Life, Kansas City; Caleb Smith. 

Massachusetts Mutual, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 





Bottom row—Edward D. Dore, Mutual 
Benefit, Detroit, Mich.; H. G. Berret, 


secretary to Grant Taggart, Colby, 
Wyo.; Albert Hopkins, Penn Mutual, 
New York. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





, SURVIEWS 


Compendium Out 


The presses which are rumbling as 
we write are rolling out impressions 
of The Spectator Compendium of Life 
Insurance Reports for 1937, copies of 
which should be available by the time 
this story is in print. One of the most 
interesting features of the Compendi- 
um is its table of aggregates which 
gives, in a glance, a picture of life in- 
surance operations which is a bit more 
graphic and comprehensive than any 
other summarization we know of. So 
many telephone calls and letters have 
come to the editorial desk requesting 
a preview of these aggregates that we 
have had a set of preliminary proofs 
pulled and as we have them before us 
at the moment it occurs to us that 
many readers of The Spectator will be 
interested in a few of the high-spots. 
A complete presentation of the ag- 
gregates in tabular form will appear 
in a later issue of The Spectator. 


Income Gains 


As you know, life insurance premi- 
um income in 1936 forged ahead of 
writings in 1935. The total premium 
income of 315 life insurance com- 
panies of all types amounted to $3,- 
683,487,169 in 1936, which represented 
an increase over the premium income 
of 1935 by $14,481,009. However, it 
was due largely to the sizable ad- 
vances made by industrial companies 
that this increase was achieved be- 
cause the Compendium shows that the 
premium income of 250 ordinary com- 
panies which amounted to $2,024,235,- 
484 was below the ordinary writings 
of the same companies in 1935 by al- 
most sixty-nine million dollars. The 
increase of 65 industrial companies, 
however, amounted to a figure beyond 
eighty-three million dollars so it can 
readily be seen that industrial insur- 
ance production was responsible for 
the improvement in the grand ag- 
gregates. 

Other income, such as interest on 
bonds and mortgages, dividends on 
stocks, interest on notes, policy loans, 
etc., showed general increases in 1936 
over 1935, the total for such interest 
and income, in fact, being $113,850,448 
over the preceding year. 
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Annuities Down 


In examining items of premium in- 
come it is interesting to note that the 
considerations for annuities (both 
first year and renewals) which have 
been steadily advancing in recent 
years, show, for the first time, some 
retrogression. The total amount of in 
come received from annuities and sup- 
plementary contracts involving life 
contingencies amounted to $467,021, 
671 in 1936 as opposed to $510,523,390 
in 1935. 
therefore some forty-three million, 
five hundred thousand dollars less in 
1936. It would appear that the tre- 
mendous acceleration in annuity sales 
which was fathered by the conditions 
of the depression years has been 


Annuity considerations were 


At the same time, 
however, the momentum thus gained 
will evidently carry on for a good 
It is likely that 
annuities will be permanently popular 
in the United States as a result of the 
new friends they made during the 
dark days when no other avenue of in 


partially arrested. 


many years to come. 


vestment seemed safe. 


Lapses Lower 

Disbursements of the companies in 
the aggregate were some forty-seven 
million dollars less in 1936 than in 
1935. This despite the fact that total 
expenses increased somewhat in pro- 
portion to the larger volume of busi- 
ness done. This also, in spite of the 
fact that payments for death claims 
were higher in 1936 than 1935 as well 
as matured endowments and sums 
paid to annuitants. The answer seems 
to lie in the fact that lapsed, sur- 
rendered and purchased policies 
amounted to considerably less in 1936 
than in 1935 and to the fact that div- 
idends to policyholders also were less 
following a reduction in the scales of 
many of the large companies. 

The details of the changing trend 
in lapse and surrender as shown in the 
Compgndium are extremely interest- 
ing. In 1935 4,973,248 policies amount- 
ing in all to $3,293,359,503 were sur- 
rendered by policyholders. In 1936 the 
number of policies surrendered wags 
reduced to 4,097,685 involving total 
life insurance of $2,555,698,389. 

In other words 875,563 fewer pol- 
icies were surrendered in 1936 as com- 
pared with the previous year for an 
amount of insurance that was $736.- 
661,214 less than that surrendered in 
1935. 

In 1935, 13,223,816 policies were 
lapsed involving $5,406,699,116 of life 
1936 the number of 
lapsations was reduced to 12,106,797 
involving $4,684,177,670 of life insur- 
ance. 


insurance. In 


RECENT CHANGES IN EQUITABLE AGENCY FORCES 


William J. Graham, vice-president of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, has announced three major changes in the agency forces 


of the Equitable. 


S. A. Burgess was named agency manager for the society fo 


the State of Florida, to replace Victor E. Beamer, who died unexpectedly last 


month. 


Mr. Burgess was moved from Louisville to take the Florida post and 


will be replaced as agency manager for Kentucky by John K. Taylor, who has 


been in charge of the Equitable Agency at Dayton, Ohio. 
will be incorporated into the Cincinnati 


The Dayton territory 


Agency with George J. Woodward 


assuming responsibility for the enlarged Cincinnati office. 





S. A. Burgess 


John K, Taylor 


George J. Woodward 
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In other words, 1,117,019 fewer poli- 
cies were lapsed in 1936 as compared 
with the previous year and the total 
amount of life insurance thus lapsed 
was $722,521,446 less than in 1935. 

In view of the fact that some of 
the keenest commentators (to say 
nothing of the critics) on the life in- 
outlook consider that the 
problem of lapsation and surrender is 
the most serious situation with which 
the business has to contend, the fig- 
ures cited above should give grounds 
for genuine encouragement. 


surance 


Investment Trends 


The table of aggregates in the 
Compendium also gives a quick pic- 
ture of the changing trends in life 
insurance investments. 

It is significant that the figures 
show a reduction in the total amount 
of real estate owned by life insur- 
ance companies and, as well, a reduc- 
tion in the amount of real estate 
mortgages held. On the other hand, 
increases in the amount of both bonds 
and stocks owned by the companies 
are shown in the 1936 eggregates as 
compared with the year. 
Actual cash assets were also higher. 


previous 


There has been a reduction in the 
amount of premium notes and there 
has been a reduction in the amount of 
policyholder’s loans. Both of these 
latter items, of course, reflect a 
change in the financial fortunes of 
policyholders rather than a conscious 
change of policy on the part of the 
companies. 

All in all, this particular phase of 
the tabulation reveals that while the 
companies have been increasing their 
assets (the 1936 total was $1,651,404.,- 
211 over that of 1935) there has been 
a definite movement in the direction 
of even greater liquidity than former- 
ly existed. 


Insurance in Force 


Comparisons in liability items as 
shown in the Compendium of Life In- 
surance Reports are not unduly strik- 
ing. A general increase in reserves. 
consistent with the increased writings 
is noted. The total surplus funds of 
$2,008,583,469 in 1936 represented an 
of $162,556,994 
previous year. 

The total number of new policies of 
all types issued in 1936 was 24,022,126 
which amounted to $14,334,996,379 of 
life insurance. The number of new 
policies written showed an increase of 
226,702 over new issues in 1935. The 
dollar increase in new insurance is- 
sued during the year amounted to 
$493,860,273. 

At the end of 1936, the Compendium 


increase over the 











OUT IN FRONT 


O SAM CUMMINGS, president of the National Association of Life Underwriters 
* and general agent of the Kansas City Life for Texas, enjoyed a full and diver- 
sified experience in various other lines prior to his entry into the field of life insurance 


se'ling. 


He was department assistant and buyer early in his career for Marshall 


Field & Co., Chicago; director of activities for the Y.M.C.A.; international secretary, 
trustee and president of the Kiwanis International; editor-in-chief of that organization's 
magazine, lecturer, orchestra leader; salesman and realtor at one time or another 
before he became assistant manager of the Orvile Thorpe Agency of the Kansas City 
Life in Texas. He succeeded to the head of the agency upon the death of Mr. Thorpe 
in 1928 and since that time the Cummings Agency has produced upwards of $1 10,000,- 


000 of life insurance and annuities. 


Mr. Cummings was born July 9, 1893, in Evanston, I!l., and was educated in the 
public schools of that city, the Garrett Bible Institute, Northwestern University and 


Carnegie Institute. 


(Life insurance course.) 


He is married and has a son, W. O. 


Cummings, presently attending the Wharten School of Finance, University of Penn- 
sylvania. Before being honored with the presidency of the National Association, Mr. 


Cummings served the organization in various other important capacities. 


He is the 


author of the present plan of organization and is a past-president of the Texas Associa- 


tion of Life Underwriters. 








Bureau Will Report on 
New Study 


One of the interesting features of 
the annual meeting of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau and the 
Association of Life Agency Officers, 
to be held October 26-28 at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago, will be 
a report on an unusual study of 
presenting the job which has recently 
been completed by the bureau. The 
results of this study will be given by 
John H. Jamison, of the bureau staff, 
on the first day of the meeting. 

At the outset of this research 
project to find out how life insurance 
managers were presenting the job of 
life insurance selling to prospective 
agents, it was realized that the best 
results could be obtained from actual 
observations in the field. In the past, 
numerous questionnaires had been 
sent to managers, and members of the 
bureau staff had talked with many of 
them, but the results gave the picture 
only from one angle. The present 
study will show the results of inter- 
views of prospective agents with man- 
agers from the prospect’s point of 
view. 

Two of the outstanding authorities 
in the country on the subject of con- 
servation will address the meeting on 
October 27. They are H. H. Steiner, 
secretary of the Connecticut Mutual! 
and Carl A. Peterson, supervisor af 
agencies of the Northwestern Na- 
tional. 


shows there were 121,131,244 poli- 
cies of life insurance in force for a 
total amount of $104,667,205,924. This 
represents an increase of 3,925,933 
policies in force as compared with the 
previous year and an increase in the 
amount of insurance in force of $4,- 
127,562,294. 


Life Advertisers to 
Clarify the Air 


In an effort to find out why 30,000,- 
000 homes in America own and oper- 
ate that many radio sets and what 
all this means, if anything to life in- 
surance, the forthcoming Radio Panel 
at the L.A.A. meet in Old Point Com- 
fort, on September 20, 21, 22 will 
present two nationally known figures 
in the radio world. They are Mr. 
John Royal, Vice-President and Di- 
rector of Programs for the National 
Broadcasting Company, and John 
Karol, Director of Market Research 
for the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. 

Presiding as chairman of the Radio 
Panel will be Ed Kirby, sales promo- 
tion manager of the National Life and 
Accident Insurance Company of Nash- 
ville, whose company owns and oper- 
ates a 50,000 watt radio station, WSM, 
which he has used from time to time 
in the promotion of the company’s 
business. 

Another highlight of the program 
—especially to those engaged in edit- 
ing field publications — will be the 
discussion period on house organs 
which will be chairmanned by William 
L. Camp, editor of ConMuTopics, 
Connecticut Mutual Life. In this dis- 
cussion it is planned to bring out the 
methods which house organ editors 
are using to secure contributions and 
promote reader-interests in their pub- 
lications. Assisting Mr. Camp in this 
discussion will be the following edi- 
tors of well-known life insurance com- 
pany field publications: Robert E. 
Wood, editor, Reliance Life Bulletin; 
Leroy C. Cushman, editor of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Radiator; Ray B. 
Helser, editor of Sun Life of Amer- 
ican Bulletin. The chairman of this 
discussion group, William L. Camp, 
has been associated with the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life since 1931. 
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Insurance Advertisers 
Meet at Briarcliff, N. Y. 


The lordly Hudson, sweeping past 
Briarcliff Lodge to the sea, was ob- 
secured by rain and fog on Monday of 
this week but the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference, holding its annual 
two-day ‘convention at the Lodge in 
Westchester, N. Y., forgot the equi- 
noctial rains in the interest engen- 
dered by the live and well-balanced 
program that ran on from 10 A.M. 
through a busy day of general and 
group sessions to the climax of the 
first day’s activities—the annual re- 
ception and dinner. 

After a general session in the morn- 
ing the Conference divided into a life 


session and a fire and casualty ses- 
sion, the former under the chairman- 
ship of Arthur H. Reddall, of the 
Equitable, who is secretary-treasurer 
of the Conference, while the latter was 
directed by Earle E. Vogt, Millers Na- 
tional of Chicago. 

Speakers at the luncheon were Her- 
bert L. Jamison, of Frank & DuBois, 
New York insurance brokers, and 
Arthur S. Allan, of the Munsell Color 
Institute. Two entirely different as- 
pects of insurance advertising were 
discussed by these speakers, Mr. 
Allan’s talk covering the topic of color 
in advertising and printing while Mr. 
Jamison analyzed the broker’s view- 
point in connection with company ad- 
vertising. 

A “tremendous untapped source of 





to reply: 


lives. 






Insurance 








HIS SON’S HERO 


Ask any small boy to name the world’s 
greatest man and he is almost certain 


““My dad.” 


Good fathers should try to vindi- 
cate this loyalty and affection by 
protecting their sons with ade- 
quate insurance on their own 


Remind your prospect 
of this obligation. 





Ged) rudlential 
Company of America 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
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business for insurance companies” cx- 
ists, according to Mr. Jamison. All 
that is necessary to the more success- 
ful writing of this business, he pointed 
out, would be for the companies to 


emulate other manufacturing and 
business concerns in their co-ordina- 
tion and control over their sales force 
—their agents and brokers. These lat- 
ter agencies, he said, were the chan- 
nels through which business came to 
the companies, the “neck of the bottle” 
through which the business flows. 
Therefore he advocated a closer coop- 
eration with both agents and brokers 
in a judicious use of advertising me- 
dia. 


Life insurance companies which 
have instituted national newspaper 
advertising campaigns have found 


them successful, the Conference was 
told by Arthur A. Fisk, advertising 
manager of the Prudential and presi- 
dent of the Conference. These cam- 
paigns, he explained, are usually thor- 
oughly “merchandised” with field rep- 
resentatives “who invariably happily 
respond to the opportunities offered 
by the advertising.” 

In his annual report Mr. Fisk ex- 
pressed the opinion that insurance 
advertising is still in its infancy but 
“it has a glorious future—that of in- 
stilling into the minds of men and 
women the need of adequate protection 
for every contingency of life.” 


Insurance Trade Press 
An Essential Influence 


The importance of the service ren- 
dered by the insurance press was em- 
phasized by A. H. Thiemann, secre- 
tary to the vice-presidents, the New 
York Life, at the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference. “The service per- 
formed by the insurance press is so 
great,” said Mr. Thiemann, “and its 
healthy influence upon the business 
has been extended over so long a pe- 
riod of time, that sometimes we are 
inclined to overlook its tremendous im- 
portance. 

“It is doubtful whether the insur- 
ance business would have grown to 
its present size, or been conducted 
upon so high an ethical plane, were it 
not for the strong insurance maga- 
zines. They are a cohesive and unify- 
ing influence for the business as a 
whole, a forum for the exchange of 
important information and sales ideas, 
a mirror of news and trends.” 

Charles E. Crane, director of pub- 
licity of the National Life, said that 
it is up to the insurance advertising 
men “to dramatize, emotionalize, im- 
mortalize the institution of life insur- 
ance.” 











R. E. Brown, Jr., Succeeds 
A. H. Reddall as Sec.-Treas. 


Last Tuesday on the second day 
of the two-day Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference at Briarcliff Manor, 
N. Y., the officers and executive com- 
mittee were reelected except that 
Arthur H. Reddall, of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, resigned as 
secretary-treasurer and was succeed- 
ed by Robert E. Brown, Jr., of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety. Mr. Red- 
dall said that, having held that posi- 
tion about six years, he thought it 
was time for someone else to take it. 
Arthur A. Fisk, of the Prudential, 
continues as president and Ray C. 
Dreher, of the Boston, as vice-presi- 
dent. 

The conference’s second day was 
blessed with much brighter weather 
than the first day, and only the sus- 
tained interest of the addresses kept 
the members from straying out to 
the golf course. After an unexpected- 
ly, not to say rather mysteriously, 
long-drawn-out business session, the 
regular group meetings were held, 
with Mr. Reddall presiding over the 
Life group. To save time, he lim- 
ited his report on Life Insurance 
Week to saying that Young and 
Rubicam had submitted a full report 
which could be consulted. 


Annual Statement Ads 


One highly suggestive talk in the 
Life group session was that of E. M. 
Hunt, manager of publicity and field 
service for the Mutual Life of New 
York, who hauled both agents and 
company executives over the coals 
right merrily for relying on old- 
fashioned methods of prospecting and 
introducing when life insurance ad- 
vertising can serve so much better 
both to select prospects and to assure 
a proper introduction. 

At the same session Stuart Bene- 
dict, of the Metropolitan Life, told of 
the advantages his company had 
found in annual-statement advertis- 
ing, especially in its aid to the agent. 
Frank H. Burns, of Forbes magazine, 
after discussing the value of audited 
circulations, closed by prophesying 
the coming of editorial audits. Ralph 
E. Morrow, of the Insurance Sales- 
man, gave suggestions on “Building 
an Insurance Journal for Insurance 
Agents,” one being that it had been 
found wise, not to tell men how to 
sell, but to tell them how men are 
selling life insurance. Mr. Reddall 
concluded the session with a strong 
appreciation of the part an insurance 
journal plays in helping agents and 
building up the business. 

The splitting of the luncheon-meet- 
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The New Business Partner 


ing into luncheon and metting held 
separately seem to meet with gen- 
eral approval. That final session was 
long and lively. Henry L. Jones, 
vice-president of American Home, 
spoke on “The Woman’s Approach to 
Insurance,” saying that most women 
knew much less than they should 
about insurance but simply hadn’t 
been given the chance to learn, also 
that women generally seemed most 
enthusiastic over advertisements pre- 
senting the security and enjoyment in 
later life as a result of insurance. 
Practically unlimited possibilities 
mark the future of life insurance 
advertising, according to G. Lynn 
Sumner, president of the G. Lynn 








PRUDENTIAL PROMOTIONS 


R. R. Rogers has been promoted from 
second vice-president to vice-president 
of the Prudential Insurance Co. of Amer- 
ica, succeeding to the vacancy caused 
by the death of Lester E. Wurfel. 

Robert M. Green, treasurer, has been 
elected second vice-president and will 
assist Vice-President Robert H. Bradley 
who has taken over the duties of Vice- 
President Willard |. Hamilton who re- 
cently retired. 

Clifford W. Brown, assistant treasurer, 
has been elected treasurer of the com- 
pany and George E. Potter, assistant to 
the president, has been assigned to the 
supervision of the home office real estate 
and allied departments, 








Sumner Co., Inc., advertising agency. 
He urged agents to sell life insurance 
rather than death insurance and to 
device new and startling approaches. 
And he told some excellent stories of 
salesmanship. 

The concluding feature that after- 
noon was brought over from the pre- 
vious day. Norton Cotterill, vice- 
president of the World Broadcasting 
System, illustrated with a movie his 
description of how their disks for 
electrical transcriptions were made, 
for use in selective broadcast adver- 
tising. 

* » 


G. S. McCarter Promoted 


By American National 

The American National Insurance 
Company announces the promotion of 
G. S. McCarter to the position of 
superintendent of agencies, ordinary 
department, in recognition of the ex- 
cellent work he has done as superin- 
tendent of ordinary agencies in the 
western division. Mr. McCarter has 
been placed in charge of both divisions 
—an arrangement which it is believed 
will assure complete uniformity and 
coordination of supervision. 

White L. Moss, formerly in charge 
of the ordinary agencies in the east- 
ern division, has resigned and will 
return to Jacksonville, Fla., where he 
was located for several years prior to 
joining the American National in 
January, 1935. 
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New Officers 


GENERAL AGENTS AND MANAGER 
SECTION 


Phil B. Hobbs, Equitable Life of New 
York, manager at Chicago, named chair- 
man of the executive committee sicceed- 
ing O. Sam Cummings. 

K. H. Mathus, Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, secretary. 

New members of the executive com- 
mittee of the General Agents & Man- 
agers Section of N.A.L.U. are the foliow- 
ing: Sidney Wertimer, Prudential, Buffalo; 
Frank Wigginton, Bankers Life of lowa, 
Pittsburgh; O. D. Douglas, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, San Antonio; Frank Summers, 
New York Life, Boston; K. E. Williamson, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Peoria; W. H. 
Andrews, Jr., Jefferson Standard Life, 
Greensboro; and P. G. Young, Metro- 
politan Life, San Francisco. 








(Continued from page 7) 


income from life insurance under the 
options.” However, Mr. Seefurth gave 
the opinion that the greatest oppor- 
tunity is in programming and declared 
that “I believe in single premium con- 
tracts.” 

Both Dr. S. S. Huebner, president, 
and Dr. David McCahan, dean of the 
American College of Life Underwrit- 
ers, were on the dais at the dinner 
of the National Chapter, C.L.U. 


Executive Attendance 

NUSUAL noi only for setting was 
U the Denver meeting of the Na- 
Association of Life Under- 
writers. In attendance was a record 
number of home-office officials that 
included O. J. Arnold, president of the 
Northwestern National Life; C. J. 
Daly, president of the Capitol Life; 
H. K. Lindsley, president of Farmers 


tional 





Harry T. Wright 
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& Bankers Life; Stephen Babbit, 
president of Gieat American Life of 
Hutchinson; S. B. Lacy, president of 
Colorado Life; A. B. Olson, vice- 
president of Guarantee Mutual Life; 
Tom Grant, president of Business 
Men’s Assurance; W. E. Bixby, execu- 
tive vice-president of Kansas City 
Life with J. Frank Barr, agency vice- 
president of the same company; Rob- 
ert Orriny, superintendent of agents 
for the National Life of Des Moines; 
J. DeWitt Mills, agency superinten- 


dent of Central States Life of St. 


Louis; Louis J. Graham, director of 
field service for Business Men’s As- 
surance and J. C. Higdon, agency 
vice-president of the same company; 
S. T. Whatley, vice-president of Aetna 
Life with R. B. Coolidge, superinten- 
dent of agents and Nick De Nezzo, 
supervisor of field service; George 
Hunt, vice-president, New England 
Mutual Life; Oliver Thurman, vice- 
president Mutual Benefit Life; Alex 
Patterson, vice-president of Penn 
Mutual Life; Henry E. North, vice- 
president of Metropolitan Life; W. 
Edwin White, director of agencies for 
Continental companies of Chicago; 
George Barmore, agency vice-president 
of Federal Life; F. B. Jacobshagen, 
secretary of Farmers & Bankers; 
John H. Leaver, vice-president, Cen- 
tral Life of Des Moines; Paul Parker, 
agency superintendent of Old Line 
Life; A. G. Schmedeman, home office 
supervisor, National Guardian Life of 
Madison; H. T. Burnett, vice-presi- 
dent, and V. J. Adam, agency super- 
intendent, of Reliance Life; Ray 
Patterson, agency manager, Pacific 
National Life. 


Supervisors’ Luncheon 

The successful life insurance super- 
visor needs these qualities, says Ches- 
ter O. Fischer, vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life: Loyalty 
—to company and agency; Courage- 
to enthuse the discouraged agent and 
prevent himself from becoming dis- 
couraged; Endurance—to be able to 
continue his work; Honesty—to enable 
him to look at his job without bias or 
equivocation; Sympathy—to be kind 
but firm in dealings with those under 
him; Experience—to face issues with 
the background of accumulated knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. Fischer brought out these fac- 
tors when he addressed the luncheon 
meeting of company supervisors dur- 
ing the N.A.L.U. convention in Denver 
last week. C. D. Jolly, of the Pru- 
dential at Denver, presided over the 
session and W. A. Spencer, Jr., of the 
Massachusetts Mutual at Denver, in- 
troduced Mr. Fischer. 























Top to bottom—Alexander E. Patter- 
son, J. Stanley Edwards, Bert C. 
Nelson. 























Top to bottom—Chester O. Fischer, 
Dr. Glenn Frank, Joseph M. Gantz. 


Cooperation With Attorneys 

The opportunity that exists for life 
underwriters through cooperation 
with attorneys was detailed before 
the Million Dollar Round Table by 
George E. Lackey of Detroit, chair- 
man of the N.A.L.U. committee on 
that subject. As a result of associa- 
tion activity along this line, said Mr. 
Lackey, “We feel that attorneys are 
more understanding of what we are 
trying to accomplish, and we have 
many facts to prove their great in- 
terest in the dignified cooperative 
manner in which we are approaching 
this mutual enterprise. They realize 
that there is a job to do for society, 
and that if they extend a friendly 
hand, many constructive things can 
be done which will enable the Amer- 
ican public to come nearer ‘dying at 
par’ through the legal instruments 
which are available for use in the 
hands of the attorney in cooperation 
with the life underwriter.” Not every 
association can be interested in this 
advanced subject, declared Mr. Lac- 
key, “because, after all, individual 
accomplishments and activities with 
the cream of the legal profession and 
of the life insurance business may 
be the better plan.” 

The meeting closed with a resolu- 
tion of acclaim for the work of Re- 
tiring Chairman Grant Taggart, of- 
fered by John O. Todd of Minne- 
apolis, and with a few well-chosen 
remarks on the part of the new chair- 
man, Jack Lauer. 


Obtaining Desirable New 
Agents 

Ways and means of presenting the 
life insurance picture to nominators 
so that the names of desirable pro- 
spective agents will result were out- 
lined by Perey L. Corbin, agency di- 
rector of the New York Life at Den- 
ver. These included discussion meth- 
ods in personal interviews with nomi- 
nators and also took in forms of let- 
ters to be used in reminding nomi- 
nators of the previous suggestions 
made as to prospective agents. Mr. 
Corbin believes in contacting individu- 
als in a given community and asking 
for the names of five prospective 
agents, pointing out to the nominator 
that he will be doing these mentioned 
a favor in presenting them with the 
chance of a career in life insurance 
salesmanship. The man with an un- 
prepossessing exterior, warned the 
speaker, should not be dismissed from 
consideration on that account without 
thorough investigation of his abilities. 
Similarly, agents already within an 
office should be encouraged to bring in 





Grant Taggart 


new men of suitable character and 
should be rewarded for such efforts. 
Looking askance at too much empha- 
sis on management routine, Mr. 
Corbin declared: “Many of us need a 
baptism of the old-time religion. We 
need to forget our dignity and retake 
to the field in the old-fashioned way 
for the contacts we will get and the 
things we will learn in the light of 
present conditions.” 

It remained for Neil Nettleship, 
agency manager of the California- 
Western States at San Diego, to point 
out that since the depression has made 
the promises of investments other 

(Concluded on page 26) 








New Officers 
MILLION DOLLAR ROUND TABLE 


Chairman: Jack Lauer, insurance coun- 
selor, Cincinnati. 

Executive committee members: Paul C. 
Sanborn, Connecticut Mutual Life, Bos- 
ton; Henry G. Mosler, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, Los Angeles. 


. * « 


C.L.U. ELECTION 


Kellogg Van Winkle (Equitable Society), 
of Los Angeles, elected national presi- 
dent of the National Chapter, Chartered 
Life Underwrite-s, succeeding A. J. 
Johannsen of Chicago. _ 


* * te 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS 


All officers reelected as follows: Chair- 
man: E. J. Clark, John Hancock Mutual, 
Baltimore; President: Dr. S. S. Huebner; 
Vice-P-esident: W. M. Duff. Equitable 
Societv, Pittsburgh; Dean: Dr. David 
McCahan; Secretary: John A. Stevenson, 
executive vice-oresident, Penn Mutual: 
Trea-urer: Franklin W. Ganse, Boston. 
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The following changes in the rates 
of the Continental Assurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., become effective 
October 1, 1937: 


Participating Insurance 


Participating insurance will be is- 
sued on the following plans: Ordinary 
Life; 10, 15 and 20 Payment Life; 10, 
15, 20, 25, 30 and 35 Year Endow- 
ment; Insurance to Age 55, 60 and 
65 with Retirement Income, Male and 
Female; Term Insurance to Age 60, 
Convertible Prior to Age 55; and 
Modified Life. 
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These forms will all be issued on a 
3% reserve basis and reserves will be 
net level at the end of the 20th year; 
that is, the 20th year value will be 
the same as that used by the larger 
participating companies. Dividends 
will be payable at the end of the sec- 
ond policy year except in the case of 
the Modified Life plan. 

The Modified Life plan will have a 
premium during the first three years 
of 85% of the premium thereafter. 
The first dividend will be payable at 
the end of the third policy year at 
the time when the increase in pre- 


mium takes effect and it is expected 
that the dividend will exceed the in- 
crease in rate. 

Regular disability and double in- 
demnity benefits will be issued in con- 
nection with participating plans and 
insurance will be issued on a _ sub- 
standard basis in all cases except 
Modified Life. The Family Income 
and Family Security Riders may be 
attached to the participating forms. 


Non-Participating Plans 


All non-participating plans have 
been continued with the exception of 
some of the short term odd year en- 
dowments for which there was little 
demand and the Ordinary Life In- 
creasing Premium forms. 15 and 20 
Year Term policies, convertible 
within 12 and 15 years, respectively, 
have been added and also a Double 
Protection to Age 60 form. The Dou- 
ble Protection to Age 60 form is an 
Ordinary Life contract with the same 
premium payable for life. If death 
occurs prior to age 60, double the face 
amount of the policy will be payable. 
This form has much advantage in 
that the premium outlay is low and 
it gives the insured a double amount 
of protection during his productive 
years. 

All non-participating plans, except 
5, 10, 15 and 20 Year Term, will be 
issued on a substandard basis. 

Some changes have been made in 
cash surrender values and it will be 
found that all values at the end of 
the 20th policy year are on a net level 
basis which has resulted in many in- 
creases. 4 

The Ordinary Life ACO form is 
substantially the same as _ before. 
Premium rates remain unchanged, 
but it was found necessary to reduce 
the value of the coupons. This re- 
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Denver Delegates Discuss 
Estate Protection 


That life insurance dovetails neatly 
into the picture of estate protection— 
and is of tremendous public service 
in the fulfillment of conditions desired 
by those who make wills—was the con- 
clusion arrived at by the seminar ses- 
sion on “Estate Protection” which 
was held on the afternoon of August 
25 during the Denver convention of 
the N.A.L.U. This seminar was pre- 
sided over by C. Vivian Anderson of 
the Provident Mutual at Cincinnati 
and discussion from the floor was 
handled by a group of experts that 
included Harry Andrews of Tacoma; 
Franklin W. Ganse of Boston; E. A. 
Hasek of Kansas City; and Phinehas 
Prouty, Jr., of Los Angeles. In addi- 
tion, W. A. Carter of Salt Lake City; 
Harold Anderson of Colorado Springs; 
J. W. Nixon of Idaho Falls; and others 
took part in the queries and state- 
ments that marked the closing of the 
seminar. 

Keynote of the gathering was struck 
by Milton Elrod, Jr., of Indianapolis, 
and the question of factors to be con- 
sidered in making a will was handled 
by E. A. Hasek, who represents the 
National Life of Vermont, and who 
pointed out that when the agent con- 
sults with a prospect in the making 
of a will, he achieves essential infor- 
mation regarding the prospect’s de- 
sires and ambitions and can then 
adduce intelligent reasons why life 
insurance can aid in fulfilling those 
desires for beneficiaries. Harry An- 
drews, district manager of the Provi- 
dent Mutual, declared that he often 
uses the question “Have you made 
your will?” in getting the prospect to 
open up and thus furnish him with 





Franklin W. Ganse 
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-Prospecting 





William P. Worthington 


an opportunity to introduce the life 
insurance theme at a point where 
such introduction will accomplish 
most. 


Ask Whether Inheritance 
Tax Is Provided 


Suggestions that the agent inquire 
of the prospect whether or not pro- 
vision has been made in a will for 
inheritance taxes was advanced by 
Franklin Ganse, with the further con- 
tention that an examination of the 
wills of most wealthy men would show 
that these documents are probably 
outdated and need revision in the 
light of modern conditions and needs. 
When necessity for such revision be- 
comes apparent, the value of life in- 
surance can readily be made obvious. 
Mr. Ganse voiced the belief that the 
formation of life insurance and trust 
councils in various cities would be a 
big step forward in securing public 
appreciation of what life insurance 
can accomplish. Preparation of a 
standardized method for figuring in- 
heritance taxes on simple estates was 
also suggested by the speaker. 

Phinehas Prouty, Jr., state agent 
for the Massachusetts Mutual Life at 
Los Angeles, briefly discussed coopera- 
tion between life insurance men and 
attorneys and cited the fact that in 
the past year his own efforts along 
that line had been responsible for the 
drawing of 64 wills by 14 attorneys. 
The incidental opportunities for the 
sale of life insurance to carry out 
provisions in those wills was touched 
on by Mr. Prouty, who felt that other 
underwriters could advantageously 
proceed along similar lines and seek 
the good will of attorneys who, in 
turn, would reciprocate. 


Programming the Needs 
Of Average Buyer 


Programming the life insurance 
presentation to meet the needs of the 
average buyer was the theme of a 
seminar during the N.A.L.U. Denver 
convention, and was presided over by 
John A. Witherspoon, of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life at Nashville. 
During the session, which was out- 
standing for its practical suggestions, 
Arthur V. Youngman, unit manager 
for the Mutual Benefit Life at New 
York, came out in favor of having 
agents “level” their approach to the 
buying requirements set up for the 
prospect. “You all know what hap- 
pens to the Rolls Royce salesman 
when he calls on a Ford prospect,” 
said Mr. Youngman who cited the fact 
that for men with incomes of about 
$3,000 per year, 10 per cent is about 
a maximum to be allotted for life in- 
surance. On incomes of better than 
$7,500, the amount the agent can ex- 
pect the prospect to spend for life 
insurance may run as high as 15 per 
cent. 

Levity and common sense were 
mixed for the seminar members by 
Charles J. Frisbie, general agent of 
the New England Mutual at Seattle, 
who included among his verbal nug- 
gets such quips as “Leave your wife 
something to take care of her, instead 
of something she will have to take 
care of’—“Hot door handles and cold 
feet never made a salesman” 
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and Selling- 


“Warming” the Prospect 
To the Sale 


In the set address of the session, 
William P. Worthington, superinten- 
dent of agents for the Home Life, de- 
veloped the idea that the program is 
useful because of its aids in “warm- 
ing” the prospect to the sale and to the 
final close. He likened it to the pro- 
gression of a motion picture drama 
wherein, if one arrives near the end 
of the story, the emotional appeal is 
lost, but if the spectator has seen the 
beginning, all is well. Steps in the 
program sale method were described 
by Mr. Worthington as: 1. Uncover- 
ing those problems of the prospect 
which life insurance can solve; 2. 
Working out a plan for the best pos- 
sible solution of those problems; 3. 
Making the prospect want to solve 
those problems. He stressed the need 
to have the sales plan make the pros- 
pect consider his life insurance from 
the standpoint of income rather than 
capital for the reason that “in the 
majority of cases the amount of in- 
surance that a man owns is more 
money than he has ever had in his 
hands at any one time that he could 
call his own.” Also because “$20,000 
may seem like a lot of money to your 
prospect, but $20 per week is a figure 
he can understand.” 

A plea for simplicity in the develop- 
ment of a sales program, and in the 
sale itself, was made by W. Rankin 
Furey, general agent at Pittsburgh 
for the Berkshire Life, who declared, 
regarding program and sales talk, 





Paul C. Sanborn 





C. Vivian Anderson 


“The simpler it is, the more sales- 
worthy.” 


+ - - 


Value of Programming 
To Average Man 


The value of the programmed sale 
for the average buyer was instanced 
by Ralph E. Talley, district manager 
at Knoxville for the Penn Mutual Life, 
who gave figures from his own area 
to prove that programmed sales 
methods increased business largely. 
He divided prospects into “centers of 
influence” on the one hand, and “re- 
peats” on the other. The first furnish 
primary prospects for agents with a 
sound plan, and the latter are those 
who can be sold over and over again. 

Only woman on the “programming” 
seminar was Miss Hermine Kuhn of 
the Equitable Society at New York, 
who said that “I always ask questions 
in my programming interviews be- 
cause they hold my prospect’s atten- 
tion and he must concentrate to 
answer them.” Among the questions 
Miss Kuhn uses are the following: 
“Do you know that no estate can be 
settled in less than seven years?”— 
“Have you appointed a guardian for 
your children?”—“Have you a will?” 


* * * 


Insurance for Business 
Purposes 


The financial statement of a busi- 
ness firm, when properly surveyed 
and presented with a program for life 
insurance, will often win the sales 
argument, declared H. G. Mosler of 
the Massachusetts Mutual at Los 
Angeles when he addressed a seminar 
on “Business Insurance” held during 
the N.A.L.U. meeting at Denver. Mr. 
Mosler cited the following advantages 
of life insurance for business purposes 


—it provides an independent cash 
sinking fund; it permits systematic 
accumulation; it furnishes a balance 
wheel for assets and earnings; it 
makes possible retirement of obliga- 
tions; and, in fact, “Business life in- 
surance insures everything the busi- 
ness has ever done.” 

The session was presided over by 
C. J. Zimmerman of the Connecticut 
Mutual at Chicago and featured an 
address by Paul C. Sanborn, new 
member of the executive committee of 
the Million Dollar Round Table. Mr. 
Sanborn declared that “The most pop- 
ular and easiest types of business 
insurance to sell are the stock pur- 
chase plan and the shock absorber,” 
the latter being the life insurance to 
provide cash for valuable services lost 
at death. The speaker warned against 
attempts on the part of life insurance 
agents to set themselves up as experts 
and urged that they should always 
remain merely life insurance men and 
should seek the cooperation of at- 
torneys in legal matters that arise in 
business life insurance matters. 

~*~ ~ ok 


Don’t Permit the Trees 


To Obscure Forest 


Paul W. Cook, of the Mutual Bene- 
fit at Chicago, told the seminar mem- 
bers that the agent should not become 
so wrapped up in the actual selling 
of business insurance that he over- 
looks the personal insurance to which 
it may often lead. If the business 
insurance approach is to a partner- 
ship, and one of the partners is found 
to be uninsurable, Mr. Cook recom- 
mends an annual premium retirement 
annuity. He estimated that in 3 out 
of 5 cases the business insurance ap- 
proach leads to one or another of the 
forms of personal insurance. 





Charles J. Zimmerman 
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V erdict: 


Reinstatement of 


OLDERS of life insurance poli- 
i cies frequently overlook the 

elementary fact that said policy 
of life insurance is a contract defi- 
nitely fixing the rights and liabilities 
of the parties to such contract. 

As established by the contract, 
these rights and liabilities will 
neither be enlarged nor diminished 
and neither will the parties thereto be 
permitted to deal loosely therewith or 
interpret the same in a manner most 
beneficial to themselves. As was stated 
by the New York Court of Appeals in 
Drilling v. New York Life Insurance 
Company 234 N.Y. 234, at page 241: 

“A contract for insurance is no 
different than any other contract. 

The insurance company is entitled 


to have its contract enforced by the 
courts as written.” 


Hard and Fast Conditions 


The application of this principle of 
law requires policyholders to faith- 
fully and promptly comply with all 
terms and conditions imposed upon 
the policyholder in order to make cer- 
tain that the benefits of the policies 
should not be lost. Failure to meet 
any of the conditions imposed on the 
policyholder will result in the policy 
being lapsed except to the extent that 
the same may be extended or saved by 
the provisions of statute law in the 
various States. 

Companies fully appreciating re- 
grets that frequently follow because 
a policy lapsed, do everything in their 
power to assist the policyholder to 
avoid the sad consequences of this 
result; and even after the policy shall 
have lapsed, the companies generally 
will cooperate in every way with the 
policyholder in an attempt to reinstate 
the policy. What the policyholder very 
often forgets is that the reinstate- 
ment practically becomes a separate 
contract. 
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Lapsed Policies 


Changed Conditions 


This reinstatement is a favor to 
the policyholder because the condition 
of the policyholder may have changed 
between the date of the issuance of 
the policy and the date of its lapse, 
which is a usual circumstance. Policy- 
holders ofttimes fail to appreciate this 
circumstance or attempt to avoid the 
condition with the result that if the 
event upon which the policy is pay- 
able occurs shortly after the reinstate- 
ment, disappointment will ensue to the 
expectant beneficiaries because the 
company, as a protection to itself, 
must decline to make payments under 
the policy. 


Confusion Leads to Litigation 


An example of the regrettable con- 
sequences of the insured in attempting 
to avoid the condition upon which re- 
instatement of a policy is made may 
be found in Duke v. Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 163 Misc. (N.Y.) 
629. The defendant, on January 1, 
1933, issued a policy of life insurance 
upon the life of Clifford E. Duke in 
the sum of $1,000. The premium due 
May 1, 1933, was not paid by the in- 
sured and the policy thereupon lapsed. 
Consequently the insured applied for 
reinstatement of said policy. This 
was done upon a written application 
for reinstatement in which the insured 
stated he was in sound health and that 
since the date of the issuance of the 
policy, he had consulted no doctor. The 
following provision was contained in 
the application: 


“Application is hereby made for 
the reinstatement of the above 
stated policy which lapsed * * *. 
I hereby certify that the foregoing 
statements and answers are correct 
and wholly true and have been 
made by me to induce the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company to 
reinstate the policy, and yg 
that if said Company shall grant 
such reinstatement, the same shall 


be deemed to be based exclusively 
upon the representations contained 
in this request and upon the ex- 
press condition that if the foregoing 
statements be in any respect untrue 
said Company shall, for a period of 
one year from the date of such re- 
instatement, if an Industrial 
Monthly Premium policy, or two 
years if an ordinary Monthly Pre- 
mium policy, be under no liability 
by reason of the attempted rein- 
statement of the policy, except that 
the Company shall return to the in- 
sured or his personal representative 
all premiums paid since the date 
of said reinstatement.” 

The application for reinstatement 
was signed by the insured and wit- 
nessed by the plaintiff, his mother, 
who was the beneficiary named in the 
policy which was an ordinary monthly 
premium policy. 

During the month of July, 1933, the 
policy was conditionally reinstated. On 
November 7, 1934, the insured died of 
pulmonary tuberculosis. 


Misrepresentation in Application 


Defendant declined to pay under 
the policy, basing its claim of non- 
liability on the fact that the insured 
in his application for reinstatement 
had made misrepresentations that he 
was then in sound health and had not, 
since the date of the policy, had any 
illness or consulted any physician or 
physicians. The company asserted the 
facts to be that the insured had had 
and been under a physician’s treat- 
ment for pulmonary tuberculosis from 
April, 1932, and had that disease at 
the time he made application for re- 
instatement; that his death on Novem- 
ber 7, 1934, was caused by such dis- 
ease. 

The action was commenced by the 
plaintiff by the service of a summons 
and complaint on July 23, 1935. The 
answer of the defendant was served 
on August 2, 1935. Both parties to 
the action moved for a summary judg- 
ment. 

The position taken by the company 
was that as the death of the insured 
occurred within two years of the date 
of the alleged reinstatement of the 
policy under the express condition of 
the reinstatement agreement, and the 
representations on the part of the in- 
sured being untrue, the company was 
not liable on the policy at the time of 
death, and, hence, never became liable 
thereon because the policy was not in 
fact reinstated, and that the so-called 
“incontestable” provision of the policy 
had no effect or bearing upon the 
rights of the parties under the policy 
as limited by the condition of the 
contract of reinstatement. 


Voided By False Statement 


While not admitting the truth of 
the alleged misrepresentations, the 








plaintiff alleged that more than two 
years had elapsed after the contract 
of reinstatement was made and before 
the defendant served its answer; 
hence, under the provisions of the 
policy it became incontestable and 
that the defense was barred. The 
Court adopted as the law the prin- 
ciple that “a material false statement 
in an application for reinstatement 
will as effectually void a policy of in- 
surance as a similar statement in the 
original application itself.” 

Because plaintiff denied that the in- 
sured was ever ill or consulted a phy- 
sician prior to June 28, 1933, when he 
signed the reinstatement application, 
and that she had as part of the proofs 
of death procured and filed with the 
defendant the statement of a doctor, 
which, if true, established the falsity 
of the material statements in the in- 
sured’s application for reinstatement, 
the Court denied the defendant’s mo- 
tion for a summary judgment because 
it held that it was an issue of fact 
upon which there should be a trial. 

The Court then addressed itself to 
the application of the plaintiff for a 
summary judgment and denied her 
such relief. In so doing, the Court 
stated: 


“Neither should plaintiff's motion 
prevail, unless her contention is 
sound that the two-year period of 
non-liability which commenced to 
run at the time of reinstatement, 
viz., in July, 1933, continued to 
run, notwithstanding the falsity of 
such material statements and the 
death of insured November 7, 1934, 
and continued to run until such 
non-liability was asserted by defen- 
dant, either in an action to cancel 
the policy or by way of defense in 
an action brought against defen- 
dant to recover on the policy. Such 
defense was not interposed until 
August 2, 1935, and after the ex- 
piration of two years from the re- 
instatement. 

“Plaintiff contends that the 
provisions of the policy as to in- 
contestability, which read: ‘3. In- 
contestability. This policy shall be 
incontestable after it has been in 
force for a period of two years from 
its date of issue, except for non- 
payment of premiums,’ apply to 
the contract of reinstatement. 

“It is too well settled by the de- 
cisions of the courts of this State 
to require the citation of authori- 
ties, that the period of contestabil- 
ity of a policy containing the 
foregoing provision commences at 
the date of the issuance of the pol- 
icy, and continues to run until the 
insurer initiates a contest of the 
policy in court, either by way of an 
action to cancel or a defense to an 
action brought on the policy; and 
although the insured may have died 
during that period the insurer may 
not contest the policy unless it in- 
terposes such contest by action or 
defense within such two-year period. 

“The reinstatement contract is a 
new contract. In this instance it 


was made a few months after the 
policy was issued. In the Axelroad 
ease the reinstatement contract was 
made several years after the issu- 
ance of the policy. In this case no 
more than in the Axelroad case can 
the literal wording of the incontes- 
table clause be applied, and plain- 
tiff does not so claim, but she does 
claim that the two years’ non-lia- 
bility of the reinstatement contract 
must be construed and applied the 
same as though it read, in sub- 
stance, as the incontestable clause 
in the policy reads. The contract 
reads, ‘if the foregoing statements 
be in any respect ufitrue said Com- 
pany shall for a period of * * * 
two years from the date of such 
reinstatement * * * be under no 
liability by reason of the attempted 
reinstatement of the policy.” The 
meaning of those words is, it seems 
to me, that no liability attaches to 
the company in event the statements 
are untrue, until after two years 
have expired from the ‘attempted’ 
or conditional reinstatement. If the 
insured is then alive and the pre- 
miums have been paid, the policy 
would then become a valid incon- 
testable obligation against the com- 
pany, notwithstanding such untrue 
statements. But in this case the in- 
sured died about nine months be- 
fore the expiration of the two years, 
and, therefore, the defendant never 
became liable thereon, as the ‘at- 
tempted reinstatement’ did not re- 
sult in an actual reinstatement 
under the circumstances of this 
case. 

“The insured in the application 
for reinstatement in terms agreed 
that if his statement therein ‘be un- 
true the company * * * shall be 
under no liability by reason of the 
attempted reinstatement of the pol- 
icy.’ Non-liability does not depend 
upon assertion thereof in an action 
in court within the two-year term 
fixed in the contract of reinstate- 
ment. If when the insured died the 
company was not liable on the pol- 


icy under the contract of reinstate- 
ment it did not become liable nine 
months later solely because of its 
failure to assert in court, by action 
or answer, its non-liability during 
the time between the death of the 
insured and the end of the non- 
liability period. ‘Incontestable’ and 

‘under no liability’ do not mean the 

same; they are not interchangeable. 

The one means cannot be contested, 

the other means without obligation. 

“The provision of the reinstate- 
ment contract postpones, under the 
circumstances which prevail in this 
case, the going into effect of the 
policy under the contract for rein- 
statement for two years after the 
conditional reinstatement. Before 
the time for the policy to go into 
effect the insured died. Therefore, 
it follows that the policy never be- 
came effective under the conditional 
reinstatement, and the incontestable 
provision of the policy never af- 
fected the reinstatement contract. 

In other words, the attempt to rein- 

state the policy failed, because of 

untrue material statements in the 
application therefor, and the death 
of insured before the expiration of 
the two-year period of non-liability. 

“Under the circumstances the at- 
tempt to reinstate the policy was 
abortive and the policy never was 
revived.” 

This determination is by a Court of 
original jurisdiction. Whether the Ap- 
pellate Courts will reach the same 
result in dealing with the reinstate- 
ment application of a policy must 
await the presentation of that ques- 
tion to such Courts. It must be re- 
membered that the decision in the 
Axelroad case, upon which the lower 
Court leaned for support, was a four 
to three decision by the Court of Ap- 
peals in which the dissent was ex- 
pressed in an extremely vigorous opin- 
ion, 
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Administration 
Better Selection a Means 


Of Increased Income 


With so much publicity given to 
minimum income, the subject chosen 
for discussion at the recent Denver 
convention by Alexander E. Patter- 
son, vice-president of the Penn Mutual 
Life, is of moment and importance. 
Mr. Patterson directed the discussion 
to the individual most directly con- 
cerned—the average life underwriter. 

A consensus of opinion among 
agency managers, said Mr. Patterson, 
would reveal that the great problem 
today in agency development is rais- 
ing the minimum level of income to 
a point where each man with a rate 
book for a representative company 
ean do three things: 1—pay his cur- 
rent bills; 2—live decently, so that he 
and his family can count on the neces- 
sities of life; and 3—carry a reason- 
able amount of life insurance for his 
family and for his own independence 
in old age. 

“Why does this problem exist?” 
asked Mr. Patterson. “The answer 
is relatively simple. It is generally 
agreed that about 30 per cent of our 
underwriters produce about 70 per 
cent of the total volume of new busi- 
ness each year. It is not difficult to 
understand, therefore, why su many 
of the other 70 per cent hang on the 
fringe of the decent living standard so 
necessary to the respectable citizen 
of our commonwealth.” 

The marked indifference generally 
to the career of life insurance selling 
on the part of the American public 
today is due to the fact that so 
many misfits have been allowed to 
enter the business, said Mr. Patterson. 
Out of every 100 men who start life 
insurance selling on a _whole-time 
basis, reports show that only 49 re- 
main a full year and only 27 remain 
two years. “Not until the standards 
both of selection and of performance 
are raised,” continued the speaker, 
“is there, in my opinion, any real 
possibility that the minimum level of 
income for life underwriters can be 
raised. And not until we build our 
plans for developing salesmen to fit 
the man we want to come into the 
business rather than the man who 
happens to come in, will we make 
much progress along this line. 

“Most men of experience in the life 
insurance business will admit that 
one of the greatest drawbacks in the 
past has been the general tendency 
to build up agencies upon the founda- 
tion of a large number of failures or 
mediocre successes rather than a de- 
termination to develop groups of suc- 
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Departmental 


cesful producers. In other words, too 
many obviously misfit men have been 
brought into some agency organiza- 
tions of some companies in the hope 
that, individually, they will produce a 
small amount which, in the aggregate, 
will be substantial. Anyone can see 
how the correction of this situation 
would help to raise the minimum in- 
come level of life underwriters.” 


Supervision 


Agent’s Security Depends 
On Clientele 


A permanent clientele as a means 
of building one’s own future in the 
life insurance business was the theme 
of an address given before the recent 
Denver convention by Robert B. Cool- 
idge, superintendent of agencies, 
Aetna Life. The man who finds per- 





Robert B. Coolidge 


sonal security in the business, he in- 
sisted, is he who makes permanent 
clients out of his old policyholders, 
while the opposite type is the agent 
who constantly finds himself running 
out of prospects. The former is a 
client builder while the latter is not. 

Policyholders, said Mr. Coolidge, do 
not become permanent clients until a 
salesman comes along who insists 
upon thinking through all of their 
life insurance problems and plans 
with them. Before a man can become 
a permanent client, it is essential that 
he not only be a policyholder, and not 


only look to the salesman for life in- 
surance advice, but also that the sales- 
man has justified that confidence by 
giving complete life insurance service 
and helping him establish a sound life 
insurance program. 

The problem resolves itself in two 
directions, in the opinion of Mr. Cool- 
idge. It must be considered from the 
professional side and also from the 
personal element. 

From the first point of view, he 
made three suggestions for building 
up a permanent clientele. First, to 
go over one’s list of policyholders and 
select those who are adapted to that 
end. Second, to give new policyhold- 
ers the kind of intelligent service 
which will make them clients. Third, 
to follow up all clients regularly to 
see that their programs are adjusted 
to meet changing conditions, to give 
them an opportunity to complete their 
programs, preferably at age-change 
time, and to encourage them to nomi- 
nate new prospective clients. 

The personal side of the question 
ranks in importance with the profes- 
sional aspect, continued Mr. Coolidge. 
“Authentic surveys indicate that 75 
per cent of the business done by men 
selling upwards of $150,000 a year 
comes through channels in which the 
personal element plays an important 
part.” 

Legal 
Renewal Held Automatic 
With Reserve 

The reserve amount of a life policy 
must be applied to premiums to keep 
the policy in force despite lapsations, 
according to a ruling of Supreme 
Court Justice Pierce H. Russell at 
Albany, N. Y., recently. The first 
court decision of its kind in a quarter 
of a century, the ruling declares Mrs. 
Beatrice Lange of Delmar, N. Y., is 
entitled to collect the full amount of 
a $5,000 policy, less a loan of $467, 
issued by the Metropolitan Life to her 
late husband. 

According to the testimony, Mr. 
Lange was ill and unable to pay the 
annual premium on April 21. Under 
the policy terms he had three months 
within which to make his choice be- 
tween three settlements: $22.80, rep- 
resenting the accrued reserve on his 
policy, computed on the amount paid 
in; $107, representing paid-up insur- 
ance, or $436 in term insurance which 
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Digest 


would have returned him that amount 
after 12 years and six months, without 
further payments being made. 

Mr. Lange failed to make any choice 
before his death on June 13. His 
widow then applied for the full 
amount of the policy and the company 
offered to pay her $436 in term in- 
surance. 

Bringing the case to court, the 
widow’s attorneys contended the re- 
serve of $22.80 was sufficient to keep 
the policy in force beyond the date of 
Mr. Lange’s death. Attorneys pointed 
to the intent of the legislature in 
enacting certain clauses of the insur- 
ance law. They argued the reserve 
amount clause was framed purposely 
to protect people unfortunate enough 
to be unable to meet premiums on due 
dates. 

Justice Russell filed a nine-page 
memorandum on his order directing 
judgment for the plaintiff. 


Taxation 


Insurance Facilitates 
Estate Transfer 


Because the present upward trend 
in taxation indicates the need of 
proper estate planning as an insepar- 
able part of the investment problem, 
there is a definite spot for the trained 
life insurance counselor who can inter- 
pret and supply information concern- 
ing this important service, resulting 
in increased net income and lowered 
estate transfer costs, according to 
Frank L. Taylor, Cleveland agency, 
Mutual Benefit Life, writing in the 
company’s house organ, the Pelican. 

“Although most men are aware of 
ways to minimize income taxes,” he 
continues, “few know how great a tax 
saving is possible in estate planning 
and an even smaller number realize 
how extensively life insurance can 
solve estate problems. There are three 
ways in which life insurance serves 
the estate: (1) by reduction of in- 
come and inheritance taxes, (2) fa- 
cilitating estate transfer and conser- 
vation, (3) a more satisfactory solution 
in most cases to the problem of what 
investment to make. 

“Of them all taxation is the spear- 
head of the estate planning problem. 
The qualified life underwriter is in 
& unique position to solve tax prob- 
lems, because in dealing with the 
Subject he can observe the failures 


and successes of many individuals in 
every detail, and can thus offer his 
client the benefit of his accumulated 
experience. 

“Uncle Sam is a substantial and 
unnamed beneficiary in a great ma- 
jority of larger-than-average estates, 
specifically—any estate over $40,000 
excluding life insurance. And even 
life insurance is not exempt unless 
it is properly arranged. But life 
insurance hes remained singularly 
free from the rapid increase in taxa- 
tion. Comparison with other kinds 
of property clearly proves that it is 
the preferred investment. 

“However, the legitimate methods 
of minimizing taxes and their appli- 
cation, including the use of insurance, 
will probably become less effective as 
time goes on. Thus the man who 
takes inventory of his situation today 
has a better chance of protecting him- 
self and his beneficiaries against tax 
inroads as well as having a reason- 
able certainty that the future in- 
creases will not be retroactive.” 


Advertising 


Next Year’s Advertising 


Schedule Announced 


The John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company will go to the mag- 
azine reading public with a more 
specific story of its services in 1938, 
announced Vice-President Charles J. 
Diman, at a recent meeting. 

Outlining the progress of that com- 
pany’s advertising from the original 
editorial slant, through its more re- 
cent general appeal, and up to the 
proposed 1938 campaign on the spe- 
cific service of life insurance, Vice- 
President Diman said: 

“The road to acceptance of an ad- 
vertiser’s message is a long one and a 
slow one, especially for the life insur- 
ance advertiser who must direct his 
appeal to the reader’s serious side. 
We have felt our way cautiously 
along the path which leads to public 
acceptance of a lifetime proposition 
and we feel that we are ready now 
to build on the solid foundation of the 
prestige-building advertising which 
has been run over the past decade, by 
launching a campaign aimed more di- 
rectly at the prospective policyhold- 
er’s specific financial needs, which can 
be served by the right life insurance 
program.” 


Investment 


Col. Robbins Discusses 


Investment Trends 


So long as the United States and its 
present social system endure there 
will always be a field for investment 
of life insurance money and life in- 
surance will continue, Col. C. B. Rob- 
bins, manager and general counsel 
of the American Life Convention, told 
the National Fraternal Congress at 
its annual meeting at Columbus, O., 
recently. Discussing the present 
trends in the investment field, he re- 
viewed in particular the mortgage 
loan field, the effect of government 
lending and the continuous attempts 
to lower interest rates. About the 
present trend Col. Robbins said: 

“At the present time the outlook 
for increased rates in the immediate 
future on mortgage loans is very poor. 
So long as there is governmental com- 
petition and a surplus of money seek- 
ing investment, the rates will continue 
low, and they have now reached a 
point where in many instances real 
estate owned by life insurance com- 
panies, the majority of which was 
acquired through foreclosure and 
amounts to over two billions of dol- 
lars, or 8.8 per cent of total assets, is 
frequently paying a better return 
than mortgages which are current and 
in good standing.” 

Startling changes in the bond and 
stock portfolios were noted by Col. 
Robbins, such as the tremendous in- 
crease in investment in obligations of 
the United States government—a rise 
from $421,000,000 in 1932 to $4,480,- 
000,000 at the present time. State, 
county and municipal bonds also have 
increased steadily—from $739,785,000 
in 19382 to $1,292,000,000 in 1937. 
Railroad bonds, formerly the largest 
item in life insurance investments— 
34.8 per cent of the total in 1906— 
have decreased to 13 per cent at 
present, the total being $3,369,000,000. 
Public utilities have substantially in- 
creased, now totalling more than $2,- 
935,000,000. Utility securities in the 
strongest companies, he commented, 
will undoubtedly be favored by life 
companies in their future invest- 
ments, since they are not exposed to 
many of the hazards of competition 
which the railroads experienced. 

Cash on hand of life companies at 
the start of 1937 was the largest in 
the history of the life insurance busi- 
ness, but has shown considerable de- 
cline in the last few months as oppor- 
tunities for new investments have 
opened with additional issues of prime 
railroad and public utility securities. 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFICE 


AGENCY NEWS 


Julian S. Myrick, manager of the Mutual Life of New 
York in that city, reports that the paid-for business of his 
agency in August was $1,672,292, as compared with $1, 
454,176 for August, 1936. For the year to date the total 
was $18,293,190, as compared with $15,544,330 in the first 
eight months of 1936. 

Harris L. Wofford, manager of the Manhattan Ordinary 
agency of the Prudential Insurance Co. in New York, re- 
ports a paid-for business in August of $408,446. For the 
first eight months the paid business was $4,404,507, as 
compared with $3,732,697 for the corresponding period in 
1936, a gain of 18 per cent. 

B. Frank Marlowe has been appointed assistant general 
agent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, associated with 
the C. Warden Pippen Agency, Charleston, W. Va. Mr. 
Marlowe was formerly agency supervisor for the Mutual 
Life of New York and later was associated with the Penn 
Mutual Life. 

Paul F. Butz has been appointed general agent of the 
United States Life at Indianapolis, succeeding H. D. 
Hendrick, who after fifteen years’ service has asked to be 
relieved because of ill health. Mr. Butz had been in the 
life insurance business for eleven years at Lafayette, Ind., 
his native city. 

The Jos. D. Bookstaver Agency of the Travelers will 
start the fall term of its life insurance training course on 
September 28. Classes will be heid every Tuesday and 
Thursday, except holidays, for a total of fifteen class days. 

The Fraser Agency of the Connecticut Mutual Life in 
New York paid for in August $680,750 new business as 
compared with $589,161 in August of last year. Produc- 
tion so far this year is $8,661,781 as compared with $6,- 
157,004 for the same period last year, a gain of 40.6 per 
cent. 

The Birmingham agency of the Jefferson Standard Life 
of Greensboro, N. C., wrote $302,081 of business during 
August in a campaign marking the company’s thirtieth 
anniversary. The company had set a goal of $200,000. 

Six agents attached to the Louis F. Paret agency of the 
Provident Mutual Life in Camden and Philadelphia jointly 
produced in excess of $1,000,000 of insurance with not a 
single first-year lapse, for the year ended June 30. 

C. H. Emanuelson’s appointment as agency supervisor 
of the John Dingle agency of the Massachusetts Life at 
Chicago was recently announced. Mr. Emanuelson has 
been active in life insurance work since 1917. 

The United States Life of New York has appointed John 
T. Janszen as its general agent in Chicago and vicinity, 
with headquarters in the company’s Chicago office. The 
appointment was effective September 1. 

William T. Beaty has been appointed general agent of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life in Raleigh, N. C., effective 
September 1. He succeeds the firm of Williams & Wil- 
liams. 

Following the resignation of A. W. Crouch as agency 
manager of the Bankers Life of Iowa at Fort Dodge, Ia., 
the company has divided the Fort Dodge territory among 
the Des Moines, Sioux City and Mason City agencies. 
Mr. Crouch will continue as a personal producer. 

Howard O. Lawrence, general agent of the Lincoln 
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National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., at Newark, has been 
named president of the company’s Emancipator Club, 
which is the company’s highest honorary club. 

Thomas W. Melham, who resigned several months ago 
as general agent of the Central Life of Des Moines, in 
Milwaukee, has joined the staff of the Prudential ordinary 
department in Milwaukee under Sidney J. Herzberg, 
manager. 








AS I LIVE 


F many things: Fear has ruined more careers 
in life insurance selling than halitosis and 
lethargy combined. ... Fear of what? Being turned 
down? ... The other day I read in the Manhattan 
Life “News Letter” a story which many have heard 
before, but which is still very much to the point; 
the story of the young agent who realized that cold 
canvass was what any competent business doctor 
would prescribe for his falling production but who 
could not seem to work up the necessary courage 
to tackle it with the essential degree of confidence. 
. Finally, in the hallway of an office building he 
stood for a moment and took inventory. . . . “Where 
am I now? Outside the door. Where will I be if 
I go in and get thrown out? Outside the door. 
If I make an honest effort I cannot possibly be 
worse off than I am now, can I? No.” ... Thus, 
the first lesson in conquering fear. . . . Better a 
thousand times to have the prospect deliver the 
knockout than take a dive before a blow has been 
landed. 
eo: 2. @ 
OME weeks ago, at a meeting of the women 
agents of the Equitable in New York, one of the 
speakers told of having established a valuable con- 
tact, and a client, through cold canvassing via tele- 
phone. She said she appreciated the fact that or- 
dinarily it is poor salesmanship and poor business 
to depend upon such methods for sales, but she was 
out of prospects, had nothing to lose and everything 
to gain. So, working on the principle that almost 
any sort of a positive will outweigh a negative in 
this work, she called a business house and asked 
for the supposed head of the firm. . . . The gentle- 
man she wanted to talk to had been dead for about 
a year but the widow was operating the business 
and a sympathetic, smart bit of conversation led to 
an appointment and subsequently to a substantial 
line of new business. The case was made-to-order 
and represents a coincidence the like of which 
seldom occurs, but the point is the same; action will 
outstrip inaction every time. 
* x * 


HE war in China and the threats of war in 
Europe may affect from day to day the trend of 
the stock market and political shadows may cast a 
gloomy and drab coloring to first page news, but 
business is going ahead, according to Roger Babson, 
who predicts the best Fall since 1929... . And that 
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AND THE FIELD 


S. D. Krueger, of St. Paul, manager of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, has appointed Joseph A. Engels 
as district manager at Rochester, Minn. Formerly he 
represented the company at Marshall, Minn. 

Mrs. L. L. Harris, widow of the late L. L. Harris of 
Lake Charles, La., has announced that she will continue 





the operation of the Amicable Life Insurance Agency. 
Ploeser-Moseley-Watts, Inc., has been appointed general 
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“Fall” is capitalized advisedly, in case some of the 
older residents happen to recall that paradoxical 
year of prosperity. ... “Forget the sensational news 
for a second,” he advises, “and be guided by a few 
facts: (1) Farmers will average $24,000,000 more 
per week this year than last—a $9,000,000,000 in- 
come, 15 per cent ahead of last year—best since 
1929; (2) Factory workers will make $50,000,000 
more per week this year than last—$11,300,000,000 
income, 30 per cent ahead of last year—best since 
1929; (3) Dividend checks will be about $10,000,000 
per week greater than last year—a $4,400,000,000 
income, 13 per cent ahead of last year—best since 
1931; These three facts add up to the best Fall 
since 1929!” And, it might be added, the North- 
western National Family Economics Bureau states 
that four out of five middle-class families have in- 
creased their annual income on an average of $437 
since the depression. .. . This study was based on a 
survey of 25,000 policyholder families in 43 states. 
... The average annual income for the group was 
$2,401 as compared with $1,964 at the bottom of the 
depression. .. . Half of $437 will buy more life in- 
surance than most of these families will ever own. 
Anyway, there are your prospects. 











* * * 


OW I understand why the Life Underwriters 

Association of the City of New York is so uni- 
formly alive and successful. Each of the members 
is given a job to do for the association. . . . Presi- 
dent Arthur Youngman recently sent out a list of 
the chairmen of the various committees for the com- 
ing fiscal year. There are twenty-seven regular and 
eight special committees. . . . There appears to be 
considerable doubt as to the advisability of import- 
ing any more heavyweight boxers to these here 
shores, but we still have to go to England for light 
humor. (By the way, what would heavy humor be 
like? Perhaps we had better skip that before some- 
one writes in and says “You wouldn’t understand” 
or “What you get off when you try to be funny.”) 
Anyway, I mean that P. G. Wodehouse is the only 
author who can still make me laugh out loud on a 
public carrier and his last book, “Summer Moon- 
shine” is no exception. . . . And, seeing as how my 
Center of Influence controversy died stealing second 


base, couldn’t some you metropolitan biggies give 
me a letter to Heywood Broun? I’d like to solicit 


him for a snappy last line for next week’s column. 
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agent of the Continental Assurance Co. of Chicago at 
St. Louis. F. J. Dieterle has been made manager of the 
agency’s life department. 

Otto M. Ball has resigned as organizer in the Newark 
office of the United States Life to become supervisor of 
the Lieberich agency of the State Mutual Life at Newark. 


COMPANY CHANGES 


William J. Graham, vice-president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, has announced that S. A. Burgess has 
been named manager for Florida to replace the late Victor 
E. Beamer. John K. Taylor, who has been in charge of 
the agency at Dayton, Ohio, will replace Mr.’ Burgess as 
agency manager for Kentucky. The Dayton territory will 
be incorporated into the Cincinnati agency with George J. 
Woodward as manager. 

Honorary life membership in the St. Paul General 
Agents & Managers Club is the much prized award which 
G. A. Sattem took with him when he left St. Paul to be- 
come superintendent of agencies of the Mutual Life of 
New York. H. W. Moore has arrived from Topeka, Kans., 
to take over the St. Paul office of the Mutual Life. 

Nathan Bushnell, Jr., who has been acting manager of 
the Prudential of Newark for the State of Virginia since 
the death of Thomas L. Reynolds, has been appointed man- 
ager, effective September 1, with headquarters in Rich- 
mond. 

A. N. MacTavish has been appointed assistant general 
manager of the Dominion Life Assurance Co., Waterloo, 
Ont. A former officer in the Dominion Department of 
Insurance, Ottawa, Ont., he joined the Dominion Life as 
head of its actuarial department in 1921. 

Ray L. Short, a chartered life underwriter of Iowa City, 
Iowa, has been promoted to the position of head of the 
estate planning department of the Cedar Rapids district 
office of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

The Gulf States Life of Dallas, Texas, announces the 
appointment of Joe B. Woodward as assistant agency di- 
rector. Mr. Woodward was formerly assistant secretary 
in charge of educational work and will retain that title as 
well. 

Stanley R. Curtis has been named manager of the 
Toledo (Ohio) branch of the National Life of Vermont. 
J. E, Alvord, general agent at Toledo since 1911, will re- 
main in that capacity. The company plans to open new 
local offices on October 1. 

Dwight Brooke, a member of the law firm of Holiday & 
Brooke of Des Moines, has been named to a position in the 
legal department of the Bankers Life of Iowa as of Sep- 
tember 1. 

H. A. H. Baker has been appointed superintendent of 
agencies of the Great West Life Assurance Co. of Winni- 
peg. He was recently manager of the company’s Toronto 
branch No. 1; he is a C.L.U. and has been active in asso- 
ciation work. 

Andrew B. Johnston has been appointed manager of the 
Toronto No. 2 branch of the Excelsior Life Insurance Co. 
A. H. Speer becomes manager of the Saskatoon, Sask., 
branch. 

H. L. Sharpe has been appointed assistant actuary and 
L. C. Bonnycastle assistant treasurer of the Northern Life 
Assurance Co. of Canada, London, Ont. 
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COMPANY CHANGES 

The Metropolitan Life of New York has appointed 
Edward Schimpf as manager of the Newark (Ohio) 
branch. 


Theo. Van Larken has been appointed manager for 


South Alberta at Calgary for the Montreal Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

Rex Bixby has been appointed superintendent of the 
accident and health department of the Old Line Life of 
America, Milwaukee. 

C. W. Hall, formerly of Raleigh, N. C., has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the Greensboro, N. C., office 
of the Durham Life Insurance Co. 

T. A. McCarroll has been appointed manager of the Bar- 
rie, Ont., branch of the Imperial Life Assurance Co. of 
Canada. 

Ike H. Gantt, who has been manager of the Atlanta 
branch office of the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co., 
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is taking charge of the new branch office being opened at 
Savannah, Ga. He is succeeded at Atlanta by Percy H. 
Hearle, who hes been at the home office familiarizing 
himself with his new duties. 

John F. Odell has been promoted to the position of 
superintendent of the Paducah, Ky., district of the Pru- 
dential of Newark. The former superintendent at Paducah, 
Edgar L. Keneipp, has been transferred in the same 
capacity to the Louisville No. 2 district. The new super- 
intendent of the Detroit No. 3 district is William J. 
Dinnen, who hes been a Prudential man in Detroit since 
September, 1919. 

Frank H. Bell, of Columbia, S. C., state manager for 
the Jefferson Standard Life, has been promoted to man- 
ager of the Virginia department of the same company. 

Ralph I. Carlson of the Carlson Insurance Agency, Des 
Moines, Iowa, has been named district secretary of the 
Luther Mutual Life of Waverly, Iowa, with jurisdiction 
over Des Moines and southern Iowa territory. 





(Concluded from page 15) 


than life insurance show up as prom- 
ises and nothing more, the current 
market for life insurance is better 
than it has been in the past 20 years. 
The prospective agent should have 
that clearly brought home to him at 
the outset, said Mr. Nettleship, and 
this should be followed by a compre- 
hensive and accurate picture of what 
life insurance itself means. Final step 
in presenting life insurance as a 
career to prospective agents is the 
matter of compensation. Along this 
line, here is one of the ideas advanced | 
by Mr. Nettleship: “Do you think that i] 
if you worked eight hours a day, six 
days in a week, you could get an order 
each week for a thousand $1 bills sell- 
ing at 86 cents apiece with all pay- 
ments cancelled in the event of the 11] 
death of the purchaser and one thou- HHI 
sand $1 bills paid to whomever the HHH 
* purchaser wished? If you could do 
that, you would make an average of 
$20 per week in your first year in life 
insurance.” With that as a start, the 
speaker proceeded to other avenues of 
sales, indicating that the prospective 
agent must be made to see a potential 


* MODERN LIFE INSURANCE SINCE 1845 * 


FROM THE AGENTS’ VIEWPOINT 


Principal task set for Mutual Benefit. booklets and leaflets 
is to back up the agent in his job of selling and servicing 


life insurance. Some of the booklets prepare the way, 








income of at least $500 per month. 
Mr. Nettleship also stressed the fact 
that the income of life insurance 
salesmen continues months and years 
after the last policy has been sold and 
thus, itself, provides financial inde- 
pendence in old age. 





A. & H. Premiums Gain 


A gain of 10 per cent in personal 
accident and health premiums was re- 
ported for the first half of 1937, as 
compared with the same period in the 
preceding year, by sixty-five mem- 
bers, representing 85 per cent of the 
premium volume, of the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference. 
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never giving away the agent’s whole story but pointing 
always toward the sale. Other booklets follow up, sum- 
marizing and aiding conservation. Whatever the purpose, 


they are prepared from the agents’ viewpoint. 


The 
MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY * NEWARK: N * J* 


























J. F. Inman, for the last twelve years with the home 
office of the Atlantic Life of Richmond, has taken up his 
new duties as manager of the Columbia, S. C., office with 
which the Cheraw, S. C., agency has been merged. 

John J. Crow has been appointed general agent of the 
Western Reserve Life of San Angelo, Tex., at San Antonio, 
Tex. He has been connected with the company at its 
home office in various capacities for some time. 

Robert R. Anderson has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of the St. Louis Agency of the Fidelity Mutual Life 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Anderson was previously associated 
with the Missouri State Life for thirteen years. 

J. Frank Kelley, Jr., has been promoted from manager 
of the Florida agencies of the Gulf Life Insurance Co. to 
manager of the agencies in Georgia, with headquarters in 
Atlanta, it was announced by the company officials. 


DEATHS 


John E. Sullivan, 59, insurance commissioner for the 
State of New Hampshire. 

William H. Hubbard, 60, former secretary of the Phila- 
delphia Life Insurance Co. 

Samuel R. Drown, retired secretary of the Colonial Life 
of Jersey City, N. J. 

Miss Helen P. Goodwin, for fifteen years associated with 
the publicity department of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
of Boston. 

Philip Ofstrock, 41, for the past ten years assistant 
manager of the Metropolitan Life at New Bedford, Mass. 

J. B. Anderson, 83, widely known life insurance man of 
Zanesville, Ohio. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 


Industrial Commissioner Elmer F. Andrews of New 
York State recently warned insurance companies and in- 
surance agents who are employers and who are contribut- 
ing under the Unemployment Insurance Law that a specific 
form of contract made with an agent may not exclude the 
agent from classification as an employee for whom con- 
tributions are to be paid. 

Assistant Attorney-General Funk of Kentucky has 
given an opinion that premiums paid on group insurance 
by employees of Kentucky firms are taxable regardless of 
where the master contract originated and of the fact they 
were paid direct to the home office of the insurance com- 
pany and not to an agency in Kentucky. 





JUVENILE PROSPECTS 


Parents frequently request life or en- 
dowment insurance for their children. 
This business is easily written and its 
persistency is even better than -adult 
business. 


If your company doesn’t issue Juvenile 
write the Agency Department for spe- 
cial Juvenile Rate Book. Regular first 
and renewal commissions on single case 
brokerage contracts. 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





























ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


HE “melting pot” theme has been played up fairly 

consistently by those who chronicle New York’s 
fertility in nurturing talent of a high degree. Some 
of Europe’s ambitious children have sooner or later 
found their way through hardship, hunger, persecution 
or mere chance to Manhattan and here discovered the 
elusive opportunity which gave their feet a lift up 
to the first rung of the ladder of success. Two of 
New York’s best known life insurance men, who are 
celebrating the thirty-fifth anniversary of their asso- 
ciation with the Travelers, stem from sturdy European 
stock. Edward J. Sisley, one of the leading agents in 
New York and a member of the firm of Sisley & 
Brinckerhoff, Inc., 55 John Street, was born in Eng- 
land, while Thomas P. August, in charge of accident 
and health underwriting for the company’s seven 
branches in Greater New York, is of French descent, 
his great grandfather having come to Virginia from 
the island of Guadaloupe. Both men joined the Travel- 
ers as life agents on the same day thirty-five years 
ago. e 


DWARD SISLEY found the going tough as a boy. He left 

school at the age of eleven, worked through a variety of 
small jobs until fifteen, then joined the British Civil Service as 
an expert telegraph operator. His first assignment was at the 
famous seashore resort of Brighton, after which he worked for 
eight years in London at the Central Post Office. The Commercial 
Cable Company in the United States was currently paying attrac- 
tive wages and young Sisley decided to cross the Atlantic and 
use his talent to better economic advantage. Landing in New 
York, however, he met T. P. Spencer, then in charge of the 
Travelers’ life insurance activities in Greater New York, and 
through him entered the business. After a slow start he made 
the grade in decisive fashion, later joining the ranks of the million- 
dollar producers. In 1929 he paid for $1,500,000. In February, 
1917, he and Walter W. Brinckerhoff, then an agent for the 
Travelers, became partners and formed a general agency. For 
@ quarter of a century Mr. Sisley was on the executive committee 
of the Life Underwriters Assn. of the City of New York and his 
interest in general educational matters has always been keen, 
particularly in life insurance training. As a matter of fact, the 
life insurance course at New York University was his idea and it 
was also his idea to bring Griffin M. Lovelace to N.Y.U. from 
Carnegie Institute. More than a mere hobby is his absorbing 
interest in music, as a consequence of which he formed, with four 
others, the famous Singers’ Club of New York. One of that 
quintette is Edward Johnson, now manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera; another, Tom Chalmers, was in the Metropolitan Opera, 
later going to musical comedy and the legitimate stage. 


HOMAS P. AUGUST was born in Richmond, Va., 

and progressed through successive jobs in the grain 
and tobacco fields, finally deciding that life insurance 
held greater possibilities for him. After a trial of 
four months, however, he was a disillusioned young 
man and wanted no more of it, being dissuaded from 
his purpose of leaving only through the influence of 
the same T. P. Spencer who had given Edward Sisley 
his opening in the business. Spencer, aware of young 
August’s familiarity with the cost accounting system 
which had been introduced into the American Tobacco 
Company, found a job for him as a clerk. Several 
years later August was given the title of registrar, 
which he still holds. 
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COMPANY CHANGES 

The Metropolitan Life of New York has appointed 
Edward Schimpf as manager of the Newark (Ohio) 
branch. 


Theo. Van Larken has been appointed manager for 


South Alberta at Calgary for the Montreal Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

Rex Bixby has been appointed superintendent of the 
accident and health department of the Old Line Life of 
America, Milwaukee. 

C. W. Hall, formerly of Raleigh, N. C., has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the Greensboro, N. C., office 
of the Durham Life Insurance Co. 

T. A. McCarroll has been appointed manager of the Bar- 
rie, Ont., branch of the Imperial Life Assurance Co. of 
Canada. 

Ike H. Gantt, who has been manager of the Atlanta 
branch office of the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co., 
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is taking charge of the new branch office being opened at 
Savannah, Ga. He is succeeded at Atlanta by Percy H. 
Hearle, who hes been at the home office familiarizing 
himself with his new duties. 

John F. Odell has been promoted to the position of 
superintendent of the Paducah, Ky., district of the Pru- 
dential of Newark. The former superintendent at Paducah, 
Edgar L. Keneipp, has been transferred in the same 
capacity to the Louisville No. 2 district. The new super- 
intendent of the Detroit No. 3 district is William J. 
Dinnen, who hzs been a Prudential man in Detroit since 
September, 1919. 

Frank H. Bell, of Columbia, S. C., state manager for 
the Jefferson Standard Life, has been promoted to man- 
ager of the Virginia department of the same company. 

Ralph I. Carlson of the Carlson Insurance Agency, Des 
Moines, Iowa, has been named district secretary of the 
Luther Mutual Life of Waverly, Iowa, with jurisdiction 
over Des Moines and southern Iowa territory. 





(Concluded from page 15) 


than life insurance show up as prom- 
ises and nothing more, the current 
market for life insurance is better 
than it has been in the past 20 years. 
The prospective agent should have 
that clearly brought home to him at 
the outset, said Mr. Nettleship, and 
this should be followed by a compre- 
hensive and accurate picture of what 
life insurance itself means. Final step 
in presenting life insurance as a 
career to prospective agents is the 
matter of compensation. Along this Hi] 
line, here is one of the ideas advanced | 
by Mr. Nettleship: “Do you think that tH] 
if you worked eight hours a day, six 
days in a week, you could get an order 

each week for a thousand $1 bills sell- 

ing at 86 cents apiece with all pay- i 
ments cancelled in the event of the Wy) 
death of the purchaser and one thou- HHH) 
sand $1 bills paid to whomever the WH 
* purchaser wished? If you could do 

that, you would make an average of 

$20 per week in your first year in life 
insurance.” With that as a start, the 
speaker proceeded to other avenues of 

sales, indicating that the prospective 

agent must be made to see a potential 
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Principal task set for Mutual Benefit. booklets and leaflets 
is to back up the agent in his job of selling and servicing 


life insurance. Some of the booklets prepare the way, 














income of at least $500 per month. 
Mr. Nettleship also stressed the fact 
that the income of life insurance 
salesmen continues months and years 
after the last policy has been sold and 
thus, itself, provides financial inde- 
pendence in old age. 





A. & H. Premiums Gain 


A gain of 10 per cent in personal 
accident and health premiums was re- 
ported for the first half of 1937, as 
compared with the same period in the 
preceding year, by sixty-five mem- 
bers, representing 85 per cent of the 
premium volume, of the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference. 
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J. F. Inman, for the last twelve years with the home 
office of the Atlantic Life of Richmond, has taken up his 
new duties as manager of the Columbia, S. C., office with 
which the Cheraw, S. C., agency has been merged. 

John J. Crow has been appointed general agent of the 
Western Reserve Life of San Angelo, Tex., at San Antonio, 
Tex. He has been connected with the company at its 
home office in various capacities for some time. 

Robert R. Anderson has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of the St. Louis Agency of the Fidelity Mutual Life 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Anderson was previously associated 
with the Missouri State Life for thirteen years. 

J. Frank Kelley, Jr., has been promoted from manager 
of the Florida agencies of the Gulf Life Insurance Co. to 
manager of the agencies in Georgia, with headquarters in 
Atlanta, it was announced by the company officials. 


DEATHS 


John E. Sullivan, 59, insurance commissioner for the 
State of New Hampshire. 

William H. Hubbard, 60, former secretary of the Phila- 
delphia Life Insurance Co. 

Samuel R. Drown, retired secretary of the Colonial Life 
of Jersey City, N. J. 

Miss Helen P. Goodwin, for fifteen years associated with 
the publicity department of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
of Boston. 

Philip Ofstrock, 41, for the past ten years assistant 
manager of the Metropolitan Life at New Bedford, Mass. 

J. B. Anderson, 83, widely known life insurance man of 
Zanesville, Ohio. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 


Industrial Commissioner Elmer F. Andrews of New 
York State recently warned insurance companies and in- 
surance agents who are employers and who are contribut- 
ing under the Unemployment Insurance Law that a specific 
form of contract made with an agent may not exclude the 
agent from classification as an employee for whom con- 
tributions are to be paid. 

Assistant Attorney-General Funk of Kentucky has 
given an opinion that premiums paid on group insurance 
by employees of Kentucky firms are taxable regardless of 
where the master contract originated and of the fact they 
were paid direct to the home office of the insurance com- 
pany and not to an agency in Kentucky. 
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Parents frequently request life or en- 
dowment insurance for their children. 
This business is easily written and its 
persistency is even better than -adult 
business. 


If your company doesn’t issue Juvenile 
write the Agency Department for spe- 
cial Juvenile Rate Book. Regular first 
and renewal commissions on single case 
brokerage contracts. 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





























ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


HE “melting pot” theme has been played up fairly 

consistently by those who chronicle New York’s 
fertility in nurturing talent of a high degree. Some 
of Europe’s ambitious children have sooner or later 
found their way through hardship, hunger, persecution 
or mere chance to Manhattan and here discovered the 
elusive opportunity which gave their feet a lift up 
to the first rung of the ladder of success. Two of 
New York’s best known life insurance men, who are 
celebrating the thirty-fifth anniversary of their asso- 
ciation with the Travelers, stem from sturdy European 
stock. Edward J. Sisley, one of the leading agents in 
New York and a member of the firm of Sisley & 
Brinckerhoff, Inc., 55 John Street, was born in Eng- 
land, while Thomas P. August, in charge of accident 
and health underwriting for the company’s seven 
branches in Greater New York, is of French descent, 
his great grandfather having come to Virginia from 
the island of Guadaloupe. Both men joined the Travel- 
ers as life agents on the same day thirty-five years 
ago. e 


DWARD SISLEY found the going tough as a boy. He left 

school at the age of eleven, worked through a variety of 
small jobs until fifteen, then joined the British Civil Service as 
an expert telegraph operator. His first assignment was at the 
famous seashore resort of Brighton, after which he worked for 
eight years in London at the Central Post Office. The Commercial 
Cable Company in the United States was currently paying attrac- 
tive wages and young Sisley decided to cross the Atlantic and 
use his talent to better economic advantage. Landing in New 
York, however, he met T. P. Spencer, then in charge of the 
Travelers’ life insurance activities in Greater New York, and 
through him entered the business. After a slow start he made 
the grade in decisive fashion, later joining the ranks of the million- 
dollar producers. In 1929 he paid for $1,500,000. In February, 
1917, he and Walter W. Brinckerhoff, then an agent for the 
Travelers, became partners and formed a general agency. For 
@ quarter of a century Mr. Sisley was on the executive committee 
of the Life Underwriters Assn. of the City of New York and his 
interest in general educational matters has always been keen, 
particularly in life insurance training. As a matter of fact, the 
life insurance course at New York University was his idea and it 
was also his idea to bring Griffin M. Lovelace to N.Y.U. from 
Carnegie Institute. More than a mere hobby is his absorbing 
interest in music, as a consequence of which he formed, with four 
others, the famous Singers’ Club of New York. One of that 
quintette is Edward Johnson, now manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera; another, Tom Chalmers, was in the Metropolitan Opera, 
later going to musical comedy and the legitimate stage. 


HOMAS P. AUGUST was born in Richmond, Va., 

and progressed through successive jobs in the grain 
and tobacco fields, finally deciding that life insurance 
held greater possibilities for him. After a trial of 
four months, however, he was a disillusioned young 
man and wanted no more of it, being dissuaded from 
his purpose of leaving only through the influence of 
the same T. P. Spencer who had given Edward Sisley 
his opening in the business. Spencer, aware of young 
August’s familiarity with the cost accounting system 
which had been introduced into the American Tobacco 
Company, found a job for him as a clerk. Several 
years later August was given the title of registrar, 
which he still holds. 
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Guaranty Life Merged 
With Occidental Life 


Announcement was made in Daven- 
port, Ia., on Tuesday of this week of 
the merger of the Guaranty Life In- 
surance Company of that city and 
Occidental Life Insurance Company 
of Los Angeles. Business in force 
with the Guaranty company is to be 
immediately reinsured in Occidental, 
it was stated by Lee J. Dougherty, 
president and general manager of 
Guaranty who becomes a vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Occidental 
and who will be the head of the cen- 
tral western organization. 

The Occidental company is con- 
trolled by the Trans-America Holding 
Company, which holds all its capital 
stock. Trans-America is one of the 
Giannini institutions. L. M. Giannini 
is president of Occidental. He is also 
president of the Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Association, 
fourth largest banking institution in 
the United States. 

Occidental’s growth and develop- 
ment in the past few years has been 
phenomenal. It reported increase in 
admitted assets last year of 40 per 
cent, and increases in insurance in 
force of 39 per cent. After reinsur- 
ance has been effected it will have 
insurance in force totalling $375,000,- 
000 and $51,000,000 in admitted assets. 

Guaranty Life, which began busi- 
ness in 1903, brings to Occidental 
insurance in force totalling $60,000,- 
000. Its statement at the time of the 
merger showed $10,830,962 in ad- 
mitted assets, with a capital of $200,- 
000 and net surplus of $155,251. In- 
come last year was almost $2,000,000. 
It was stated that at the time the 
merger negotiations were begun it 
was contemplating an increase in the 
capital stock. These plans were 
dropped in favor of the merger, giv- 
ing a stronger representative middle 
western affiliation. 

Lee J. Dougherty, who has been 
president and general manager of 
Guaranty, is one of the best known 
life insurance executives in the United 
States. He was at one time president 
of the American Life Convention. He 
has also served several terms as mayor 
of Davenport, and has been president 
of the Davenport Chamber of Com- 
merce and of the Greater Davenport 
Committee. 


Court Hearing Sept. 20 
On Old Line Cos. Life. 


September 20 has been set as the 
date for the hearing on the liquida- 
tion of the Old Line Cosmopolitan 
Life Insurance Co. of Lincoln, Neb., 
which was placed in the hands of the 
Nebraska state insurance department 
by court order a year ago. The court 
ordered all interested parties to show 
cause by September 13 why the order 
of liquidations should not be entered. 
Insurance Director Charles Smrha 
had been informed by his attorneys 
that an order of liquidation would be 
necessary before he could pass title 


to a possible purchaser. 
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HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant and 
Actuary 


10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Telephone Franklin 4020 
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Every Monday morning of 
the year, the LNL field man 
receives his copy of the Monday 
Morning Message. This up-to- 
the-minute bulletin offers one 
timely suggestion each week on 
a current life insurance sales 
opportunity — business insur- 
ance, modern protection plans, 
current closes, approaches, sales 
talks, are a few of the topics 
covered. Every message helps 
LNL men sell. 


* 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 





Detroit Life Affairs 


Still in Courts 


The affairs of the defunct Detroit 
Life Insurance Company continue to 
have reverberations in the State of 
Michigan. A fortnight ago the Mich- 
igan Supreme Court refused to permit 
a lone policyholder in the company 
to intervene in the receivership pro- 
ceedings. Since then, however, the 
attorney-general of the state, Ray- 
mond W. Starr, has disclosed that a 
general investigation into the sale of 
the Detroit Life’s assets to a newly 
organized company known as the Life 
Insurance Company of Detroit and 
controlled by the American Conserva- 
tion Company of Chicago, would be 
started in Federal District Court at 
Detroit by Judge E. J. Moinet. A 
federal court receiver for the company 
has been named by Judge Moinet al- 
though a state court has already 
designated former commissioner John 
C. Ketcham as receiver. 

The rumblings of dissension which 
have resulted in bringing the reinsur- 
ance transaction under scrutiny of the 
federal court, appeared to be based on 
claims that the lien, one of sixty per 
cent, placed on the old policies by the 
Life Insurance Co., of Detroit, was 
excessive from the standpoint of ac- 
tual values of the old company’s assets 
and was unfair to policyholders. There 
has also been some criticism of a 
contract entered into by the new com- 
pany with the American Conservation 
Company under which seventy per 
cent of the first year’s premiums on 
transferred life policies and fifty-five 
per cent of the first year’s premiums 
on transferred annuities were to be 
paid to the Chicago concern as com- 
mission. 


A. H. Baker Named to 
Great-West Life Post 


A. H. Baker has been named super- 
intendent of agencies of the Great- 
West Life Assurance Co. of Winnipeg. 
This appointment of Mr. Baker, who 
was formerly manager of the com- 
pany’s Toronto branch No. 1, comes 
after a wide insurance experience of 
over thirty years in both the United 
States and Canada. Prior to his work 
in Toronto he managed agencies with 
marked success in Winnipeg, Sher- 
brooke, New York and Minneapolis. 








T. C. RAFFERTY 


Consulting Actuary 
Actuarial, Agency and 
Management Problems 

915 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Teleph Chest 1437 


















































THIS WESTERN WORLD | 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


T seems to me that sometimes, in the accentuated 

strain of concentrating on “agency research,” produc- 
tion executives are prone to lose sight of the fact that 
their primary relation to field forces can rightly be 
called pedagogical. Too often, I think, effort is made to 
study costs and methods—elaborate record routines are 
set up—expensive and detailed accounting is provided 
for—and somewhere along the line the true relationship 
of teacher and pupil is either overlooked or forgotten. 
1 believe it is perfectly possible for an agency chief so 
to make a fetish of research that the human contact 
When that happens, the executive 
may be able to show a remarkable array of statistics 
and data anent the work of those under his supervision, 


becomes secondary. 


but he may also be unable to point to increasing and 
aggressive production. Under those conditions it is pos- 
sible that more stress will be laid on records, thus fur- 
thering the very difficulty it is sought to avoid. Unless 
and until the agency man then reestablishes, between 
himself and his representatives, the rapport that exists 
between a willing pupil and a sympathetic and under- 
standing teacher, there is trouble in the wind. 


AKE the subject of life insurance textbooks and pub- 
lished aids to selling. Some agency men permit the 
producer to use whatever strikes his fancy (particularly 
when the agent himself pays for the material) and do 
not consult with, or advise, the underwriter in the choice 
of such matter. Imagine a new class in some college 
being told by the teacher, “This semester, boys, we will 
study advanced Greek. Of course, you have to pay for 
your textbooks, so I really don’t care what editions you 
buy!” Fifty different textbooks in the hands of as many 
different pupils of a single class would result in a chaos 
ot information and would deflect the aims of both 
teacher and pupils. 


DO not intimate that for an agency director to tell 

his men what they must use as sales aids and refer- 
ence books, is the only course. I do say that in many 
cases it would be better if the agency head were to sup- 
ply his men with a list of suggested texts, reference 
books and sales aids. Of course, what is purchased out- 
right for the agent can be directly controlled and su- 
pervised. The foregoing is merely an indication of what 
I mean by establishing the teacher-pupil bond between 
agency director and agent. Naturally, many other fac- 
tors are involved—the most important, perhaps, being 
such mutual confidence and comprehension as will lead 
the agency head, on the one hand, to “feel for” the pro- 
ducer in his daily struggles; and will lead the agent, on 
the other hand, to trust his superintendent and be guided 
by his counsel. 





COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Acquisition of the $60,000,000 Guaranty Life of Daven- 
port, Iowa, by the Occidental Life of Los Angeles, subject 
to completion of legal formalities, was announced recently 
by L. M. Giannini, president of the Occidental Life. Lee 
J. Dougherty, president of the Guaranty Life, the con- 
solidated company, was appointed vice-president of the 
Occidental Life and will be manager of its midwestern di- 
vision, supervising an expansion program in the Middle 
West which the Occidental is shortly to start. 

First-year lapses of the Provident Mutual Life of Phila- 
delphia for the year ended June 30, 1937, amounted to 12.4 
per cent as against the figure of 14.7 per cent for the year 
ended June 30, 1936. Agents who produced at least $75,- 
000 of paid business during the last year averaged 10.5 per 
cent, while members of the Provident Leaders Club had 
an average first-year lapse rate of 9.7 per cent. 

The Old Line Life of Oklahoma has reinsured and taken 
over the business and assets of the Great Southwest Life 
of Oklahoma City. The retiring company had $1,280,000 
business as of December 31, 1936. The transfer gives the 
Old Line Life a total business of approximately $2,000,000, 
President L. O. Thompson said. 

Over 100 agents, who qualified for attendance by their 
production, heard talks by C. M. Purmort, president; L. G. 
Purmort, vice-president and treasurer, and other officials 
of the company at the annual agents’ convention of the 
General Mutual Life Insurance Co. held at the home office 
in Van Wert, Ohio, September 2-3. 

The Volunteer State Life of Chattanooga has discon- 
tinued its Birmingham branch office and will henceforth 
serve policyholders in that area from the home office. 
Roland Shine will continue as general agent of the com- 
pany in Birmingham. 

Paid-for business of the Reliance Life Insurance Co. of 
Pittsburgh in August totalled $5,031,072, a gain of 36 per 
cent over August, 1936. For the first eight months the 
paid business was $37,820,986, a gain of 40.1 per cent. 

Alfred L. Aiken, president of the New York Life, 
addressed members of the three $100,000 clubs of the com- 
pany at a banquet at Asheville, N. C., on September 3, to 
feature the first day of the joint meeting of the Southern, 
Southeastern and Gulf clubs. 

New paid business of the Equitable Life of Iowa totaled 
$5,775,510 in August, a gain of $1,222,412 or 26.8 per cent 
over August, 1936. Paid-for production for the first eight 
months of 1937 totaled $41,536,014. 

Managers of the Imperial Life of Asheville, N. C., from 
twenty-one districts of the state, convened at the King 
Cotton Hotel in Greensboro, September 2, for an all-day 
gathering to discuss business policies and outline work for 
the remainder of the year. 

The Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford has opened a new 
office in Brooklyn, N. Y., bringing the number of its offices 
in the metropolitan area up to six. Harold M. Parker is 
manager of the new office. 

In commemoration of the first anniversary of Claris 
Adams’s assuming the presidency of the Ohio State Life, 
the field force of the company started a two months’ cam- 
paign in his honor. 

Agents of the Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro, 
N. C., produced $8,617,000 of new life insurance in August, 
the largest volume for any month in 19387 so far. 

August new business for the Northwestern National 
Life of Minneapolis was 49 per cent greater than for the 
corresponding month a year ago. 

The New England Mutual Life of Boston will hold a 
regional agency convention at Hot Springs, Ark., Sep- 
tember 24-25. Twenty agents from the A. L. Saltzstein 
general agency in Wisconsin will be among those present. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Life Underwriters’ Association of Spartanburg, 
S. C., has installed the following new officers: President, 
Perrin Q. Dargan, succeeding Hugh T. Shockley; vice- 
president, Stanley Teagle; secretary-treasurer, Charles J. 
Lutz; assistant secretary-treasury, Grady Stuart. Perry 
Sessions was named national committeeman and Hoyt 
Prince state committeeman. 

The executive committee of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Northern New Jersey recently decided that only 
members of the association should be admitted to the 
luncheon meetings of the association to be held in Octo- 
ber, November and December. 

William F. Ward, of the home office of the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life of Newark, N. J., has passed all the examinations 
required to become an associate of the Actuarial Society 
of America, and Charles Melchinger, already an associate, 
has passed the first of the fellowship examinations. 

Organization of the new Managers and General Agents 


Association of Northern New Jersey will be effected at a 
luncheon-meeting at Newark, N. J., September 21. 

The annual meeting of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau and the Association of Life Agency Officers will be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, October 26-28. 

The Birmingham Association of Life Underwriters has 
endorsed the following for election as trustees of the na- 
tional association: John W. Yates of California; Holger 
Johnson, Pittsburgh; Frank S. Summers, Boston; John 
Witherspoon, Nashville; Hawley Wilson, Cincinnati, and 
William C. Duff, Pittsburgh. 

The Port Arthur (Texas) Association of Life Under- 
writers has elected new officers as follows: President, S. I. 
Dunn; vice-president, M. M. Myrick and secretary-trea- 
surer, Mrs. Felix Broussard. 

O. D. Douglas, president of the Texas Association of 


Life Underwriters, has announced the appointment of 
Lucien Jones, San Antonio agency manager of the 


Amicable Life as secretary of the state association. 





Horn Serving as 


Exhibits Chairman 


Selection of Ralph W. Horn, super- 
visor of agencies, Continental Ameri- 
can Life Insurance Company, Wil- 
mington, Del., as chairman of the 
exhibits committee for the L. A. A. 
convention at Old Point Comfort, Va., 
September 20, 21, 22, presages an in- 
creased value to the companies and 
their field representatives of this im- 
portant feature of all Life Advertis- 


ers Association gatherings, for Mr. Insurance Issued (Net) $12,098,885 
Horn brings to the exhibits committee 
a broad background of advertising A Gain, over the first six months of 1936, 
experience, field activity and public of 2214 % 
relations. 7 
After several years of newspaper Total Insur ° , ‘ 
; surance in Force ,309,265 
work, while at the Northwestern Uni- $130 309,269 
versity and afterwards, Mr. Horn A # 2 
Gain in Assets 708,045 


spent two years in the commerical 
advertising field, from which work he 
entered the employ of the Travelers 


GOING FORWARD 


At the close of the first six months of 1937, our records 


show the following results: 


IN 1937 











as field assistant, thence to Life Acci- 
dent and Group manager for that 
company for the State of Indiana. 

All of these experiences have led 
Mr. Horn and executive committee to 
the conclusion that L. A. A. exhibits 
are now entering upon a second valu- 
able development; namely, their effect 
on the public and the agent, and these 
will be the key-note in the judging of 
the exhibits this year. 

Plans for a broadening of the judg- 
ing of the exhibits are being per- 
fected and will include a representa- 
tive of the public who will judge the 
exhibits from the standpoint of their 
effect on the public, and a representa- 
tive of the field men, to judge the 
stimulating and motivating effect or 
the companies’ agents; and supple- 
menting these judges will be regional 
advisors from every section of the 
country as members of the exhibits 
committee. 
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These outstanding results, at the half-way mark of the cur- 
rent year, were achieved by a well trained loyal Agency 
force working under a result getting production plan that 
has been developed by an Agency-minded Home Office staff. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW WHAT 
THE PLAN CONSISTS OF? 


If so, direct your letter to 
A. B. OLSON, Agency Vice President 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 
LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Organized 1901 


sPROTECTIONGE 
ann SECURITY ff 





Licensed in Twenty-one States and the District of Columbia 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


OLLOWING the sudden breaks on the stock market 
F:. Tuesday and Friday of last week, there has been 
considerable puzzlement as to the cause thereof. There 
are, of course, wars and war scares, east and west, but, 
as London observers have remarked, this country is 
less likely than most others to be directly involved in 
any general conflict. Congress is not now in action, but 
the possibility of a special session this fall may still be 
considered a “threat.” While there are scattered labor 
difficulties, none is at present of major importance, and 
a railroad strike seems improbable. So, what was it? 
In the past month the New York Herald Tribune’s com- 
posite average for 100 stocks declined from 125.77 on 
August 14 to 114.23 on September 11. The stock market 
breaks of last week, as well as the general recession of 
the past month, are doubtless in part a reaction from 
the almost uninterrupted rise of the past four years. 
Possibly it is in part just “nerves,” as London says. 


* 


ABOR DAY, of course, started off last week, an 
| labor problems and statistics had their annua! 
airing. Secretary of Labor Perkins stated that in the 
twelve months since the previous Labor Day 2,000,000 
more workers had got jobs and the weekly average pay- 
roll had risen by $45,500,000. If the claims by William 
Green and John L. Lewis are correct, giving the 
A. F. of L. 3,600,000 members and the C. I. O. 3,718,000, 
then the total of more than seven million is a record high 
for organized labor in this country. 

* ok *~ 

URNING to the financial market a moment, earl) 

this week the Federal Reserve open market commit- 
tee announced a double program to ease credit by first 
releasing $300,000,000 of “sterilized” gold, and later 
renewing the purchase of government securities. 

~ * - 

OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
C ended September 4 and 11, 1937, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York 
Stock Exchange as follows: 


Sept. 4 Sept. 11 
Monday Saturday Tuesday Saturday 
70 industrials .156.62 154.23 150.89 148.83 
oe GE cakecas 39.20 37.42 35.07 33.50 
100 stocks ..... 121.39 119.19 116.15 114.23 
er Eo os cath 97.88 97.61 97.01 95.91 
* * * 


NCREASING new business in steel is expected during 
the coming weeks, but it is questioned whether that 
gain will come soon enough to lift the ingot production 
rate, which, The Iron Age estimates, sank from 83 to 70 
per cent of capacity, partly because of the Labor Day 
holiday. 
cd * » 
SEPTEMBER crop report of 16,098,000 bales that 
A was unexpectedly high was the chief factor in 
lowering cotton futures by 18 to 25 points last week. 
In grains, war scares helped to raise world prices, but 
demand for American wheat was disappointingly low 
last week, and on the Chicago Board of Trade wheat 
Prices declined 1% to 2% cents. September corn ad- 
vanced 7% cents, but other corn contracts were off 
slightly, while oats gained somewhat and rye lost. 








Ask a Field Man 
...-HE KNOWS! 


The Field Man is properly the connecting link between life in- 
surance company and agent. Better than anyone else, he knows 
whether or not service rendered agent (and through the agent, 
the policyholder) is all that the company claims for it. Believing 
this, The Southland Life ASKED its District Managers about 
Southland Life service to agents. And here is what one said: 


REX NORDYKE, Oklahoma City 


“Oceasions arise when special problems of special agents need 
special attention from the home office. I can always feel sure 
that my men will get this attention from The Southland Life.’* 


If you are interested in an agency contract, write 
First Vice-Pres. Clarence E. Linz, or Vice-Pres. 
and Agency Mgr. Col. W. E. Talbot. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Harry L. Seay, President 
HOME OFFICE - - - - - - DALLAS, TEXAS 

















LAYING UP TREASURE 


When you sell a Life Insurance policy, you are 
selling social security by inducing your client to 
lay up dollars for the future. Are you providing 
for your own social security by laying up dollars 
for your future through the accumulative power 


of renewal commissions? 


Investigate our General Agency plan for its re- 
newal building power. Address inquiries to O. R. 
McAtee, Director of Agencies. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Registered Policy Protection” 
THEO. P. BEASLEY, President and Ceneral Manager 


Home Office . . . - Dallas, Texas 

















What Can You Grow Here? 
We Grow Men! 


There’s a story about an immigrant landing on the 
shores of America, eager to find land and plant his 
crop. 


Spying a grizzled pioneer at a corner of his field, 
the immigrant approached and asked “What Can 
You Grow Here?” 


The old pioneer lifted his weather-worn face, and 
replied “Partner, we grow men here!” 


We grow men here, too—and when we stop doing 
that, we ourselves shall no longer grow. 


7he NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT Insurance Co., Inc. 


SH 
SF rove OFFICE, Nasional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


” wae 
“ JA. , WR, , THE SHIELD 
Cow c CRAIG, Chairman of the Board, W. R. WILLS, President COMPANY 
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Fair in New York 


Looks Prosperous 


An anticipated attendance of 50,- 
000,000 persons, combined with a gross 
income expected to exceed $100,000,- 
000 puts the N. Y. World’s Fair of 
1939 in the category of big business, 
according to Grover Whalen, presi- 
dent of the Fair. Also, he forecasts 
a transformation of the 1,216%-acre 
fairgrounds site by April, 1939, into 
a “city of 300 buildings and some 
50,000 workers.” 

Discussing “managing the business 
side of a modern World’s Fair’, in 
the current issue of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company’s Executive 
Service Bulletin, Mr. Whalen says, 
however, that “a dollar sign is not the 
chief measure of success of a fair. 
The display item at New York will 
be the World of Tomorrow. The Fair 
will sell the thought that, by putting 
to proper use the tools we already 
possess, we can attain to a better, 
richer life.” 





Group Protection Now 
Totals $13,000,000,000 


A net gain in group life insurance 
of more than $200,000,000 is reported 
by the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society for its Labor Day message of 
1937, bringing the total volume of 
that protection for employees now 
outstanding to nearly $2,000,000,000. 
This represents an employer-employee 
effort, since group insurance plans 
are generally on a cooperative basis. 








LEADING WOMAN PRODUCER 





= 


Mrs. Mahala C. Russell, of the Paul Clark 

Agency in Boston, who is the leading woman 

producer for the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 
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Ricks Strong, left, 
general agent of the 
John Hancock Mutual 
Life at Dallas, Texas, 
and Bruce Patterson, 
right, general agent of 
the same company at 
Houston. Both assumed 
their new duties Sep- 
tember 1. Mr. Strong 
has spent several years 
in Texas and is a past- 
president of the Texas 
Life Underwriters As- 
sociation. Mr. Patter- 
son is a native Texan 
and was formerly a 
leading producer of the 
Atlantic Life. 


TEXAS GENERAL AGENTS FOR JOHN HANCOCK 





Bruce Patterson 


Ricks Strong 





“Another new high in group insur- 
ance seems to be promised,” said 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the 
Equitable, in reporting these figures 
from the activities of the first eight 
months of 1937. 

The experience of the Equitable, 
which introduced group insurance in 
1912 and is now celebrating the silver 
jubilee of that protection, is believed 
to be representative of the progress 
made by other companies writing 
group insurance. 

“The aggregate volume of group 
life insurance now in force,” said 
President Parkinson, “amounts to ap- 
proximately $13,000,000,000, cover. 
ing 8,000,000 employees. This total is 
within $1,500,000,000 of the volume of 
individual life insurance in all com- 
panies in force at the time group in- 
surance was introduced, and _ is 
virtually equal to the amount out- 
standing in 1910.” 





EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


Direct Sales Leads— 
in large numbers cleared regularly through 
the Home Office 


PLUS 
Active Assistance— 
through Home Office and in the field in 
developing and closing business 


PLUS 


Complete Line of Policies— 
modern and up-to-date in every respect— 
including juvenile 


EQUALS 


Fast Growing Income— 
to Union Labor Life Insurance Company 


agent. 
Let Us Tell You More About Our Specialized 
Sales Appeal 
The 


UNION LABOR 
Life Insurance Company 


570 Lexington Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 








Bankers Continue In 
Well-To-Do Class 


Brokers, bank managers, and real 
estate company officials bought more 
jumbo life insurance policies last 
month than did any other occupa- 
tional group, according to The Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s monthly survey of purchasers 
of policies of $10,000 or over. This 
classification also led in total volume 
of insurance involved. 

Leading occupations, ranked ac- 
cording to number of large policies 
purchased last month, were: Brokers, 
bank managers, and real estate com- 
pany officials; wholesale dealers; 
housewives; physicians and surgeons. 








YOUNGEST "MILLIONAIRE" 





Lester A. Rosen, C. B. Knight Agency, New 

York, of the Union Central Life. Youngest 

member of the Million Dollar Round Table 
Club. 

















Rain Peon 


Career Underwriters 


Urged by Johnson 


Emphasis on the positive side of the 
Agency Practices Agreement—the de- 
velopment of career underwriters 
qualified in every way to sell life in- 
surance—was strongly urged by Hol- 
gar J. Johnson, general agent for the 
Penn Mutual Life in Pittsburgh and 
vice-president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, in a 
speech before the Chicago Life Under- 
writers’ Association on September 16. 

Discussing “What Are We After?”, 
Mr. Johnson told a capacity crowd 
that filled the Bal Tabarin of the 
Hotel Sherman that “You and I, as 
active men in the life insurance busi- 
ness, control pretty largely the men 
that do come into life insurance. It 
has been proved conclusively that the 





two sources from which most men are 
recruited into the life insurance busi- 
ness are (1) from the contacts of the 
general agent or manager himself, 
and (2) from the contacts and exam- 
ple of the producer himself. 

“If you and I are keeping con- 
stantly before us the thought that we 
are career men and if we are living up 
to the requirements of a career life 
underwriter, we will obviously influ- 


Bernard L. Connor 


would follow the same type of career. 
It rests in our hands. The public will 
think of us and of the life insurance 
business what we, by our actions, 
make them think about us.” 

Stating that the distribution proc- 
esses of life insurance are definitely 
in need of improvement, Mr. Johnson 
warned that courage must be used to 


B. L. Connor Elected by 


Home Life of America 


Basil S. Walsh, president of the 
Home Life Insurance Company of 
America, Philadelphia, has announced 
the election of Bernard L. Connor as 
secretary of the company to succeed 
Joseph L. Durkin who has resigned. 

Mr. Connor, a native of Philadel- 
phia, became associated with the Home 
Life as an office boy on October 14, 
1912. He did clerical work in various 
departments of the executive offices, 
and ultimately concentrated on life 
insurance accounting. He first at- 
tracted the attention of the executive 
officers when he established and de- 
veloped the accounting department. 
His efficient management of this de- 
partment merited his next promotion 
to office manager on August 31, 1982, 
when he was placed in charge of all 
the executive office departments. 

When the course of study of the 
Principles and Practices of Life In- 
surance was established about five 
years ago by the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association, Mr. Connor organ- 
ized a study group among the Home 
Life personnel at the executive offices. 
He enrolled as a student and passed 
nine examinations in both the elemen- 











correct these processes inside the busi- 
ness before the changes are made by tary and 
outside influences. courses. 


ence only such folks toward coming advanced life insurance 


into the life insurance business as 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, Mutual Bene- 
fit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life, 
Iowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western States 
Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Franklin 
Life, General American, Guardian Life of America, Life 























Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Loans Aug. 15 ment Aug. 22 ment Aug. 29 ment Sept 2 ment 
On Farm Property. .........seseseeeees $348,905 6.33 $314,366 8.86 $319,663 8.47 $364,788 10.11 
On Dwellings and Business Property.... 1,902,839 34.55 1,294,094 36.48 635,964 16.84 1,816,441 50.35 
SNE ais pecnsderenad beeab coke bkea $2,251,744 40.88 $1,608,460 45.34 $955,627 25.31 "$2,181,229 60.46 
Railroad Securities 
DE vcecccescuccccnseveceesasenéocss $2,043,157 37.09 $928,527 26.18 $252,556 6.69 $488,000 13.53 
BD 0.00 6-068665s cc00saceneneonteeees _._ seaeee __seee teseee tees sesees __seee __setees _seee 
Batak cccccccccvcccecccseecvececses $2,043,157 37.09 $928,527 26.18 $252,556 6.69 $488,000 13.53 
Public Utility Securities 
Bonds Sorrentino $1,009,339 18.32 $331,873 9.46 $535,610 14.19 $312,396 8.66 
BEE snccunseacesasvecedeqsseevnvesen 20,800 -_ -° “eens cc 8 | Nemeee ao Sy 6 
,. rrrrrrrrTrTe TCT $1,030,139 18.70 $331,873 9.36 $535,610 14.19 $312,396 8.66 
Government Securities ; . 
U. S. Government Bonds..........--+++ «st weer a— nae $399,469 OE a eee 
Camadiam BomGs ..ccccccscccccccccccess j= = seseee <ai> tC peau: khan NS a ote 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... — ....--- sees senses wees Tt en ee aes 
State, County, Municipal............++. $81,028 1.47 $614,713 17.33 675,765 17.90 $456,325 12.64 
Total cccccccccccscccvccccecsceses $81,028 1.47 $614,713 17.33 $1,075,234 28.48 $456,325 12.64 
Miscellaneous Securities 
DE auiishn bees 6b060000000nescosuces $94,738 1.72 $56,189 a; i. teeeke re $10,000 .28 
BOUND  Secccececooccoccceseceseaesesene 7,350 14 7,475 21 $956,317 25.33 159,963 4.43 
WEE. ee dbocKccceneneuvéusedKaxsoves 8 $102,088 1.86 $63,664 1.79 $956,317 25.338 $169,963 4.71 
Recapitulation 
 Bonntus.b 6550008060002 069b000000% $3,228,262 58.61 $1,931,302 54.45 $1,863,400 49.36 $1,266,721 $5.11 
DUE: duvupeyesescencedsseceneeesoens ° 28,150 51 7,475 -21 956,317 25.33 159,963 4.43 
PE Lakksisnvscuncendbeas eecccccoeces 2,261,744 40.88 1,608,460 45.84 955,627 25.31 2,181,229 60.46 
WE K86.6.50500tstadeseseusanes occe $5,508,156 100.00 $3,547,237 100.00 $3,775,344 100.00 $3,607,913 100.00 
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With The Editors 


Bulwarking America 


T would be a hard job for any 

city in the United States to 
duplicate the work accomplished 
by the Denver life underwriters 
in getting nearly 7,000 persons to 
turn out to hear Merle Thorpe, 
editor of “Nation’s Business,” talk 
on the state of the country and 
interlard that talk with many 
sound references to life insurance 
and what it has done for the 
American people. The Denver 
men justified their association 
membership in that one instance 
if in nothing else, and there was 
a great deal of “else” at the 
N.A.L.U. convention in Denver 
last month. 

Insurancewise, the speaker hit 
the nail on the head when he said: 
“The state of public thinking to- 
day demands a new chapter that 
will adequately explain the role 
of life insurance companies as 
unofficial reconstruction finance 
corporations; that life insurance 
dollars support fundamental eco- 
nomic needs of American life.” 

Of the business of insurance 
itself, Mr. Thorpe declared: “It 
typifies capitalism of the individ- 
ual, thriftiness, the desire for per- 
sonal independence, self-reliance, 
progress, setting up reserves for 
future use by persistently saving 
a portion of the present.” Of the 
policyholders’ aspect, the speaker 
said that “No group in the coun- 
try is better placed or better fitted 
to recognize the significance of 
individual freedom and individual 
opportunity to work, to save, and 
to protect, than the man who has 
an insurance policy.” 

It is a paradox when owners of 
life insurance attack capitalism, 
was the contention of Mr. Thorpe, 


because it is capitalism that makes 
insurance possible, with its mani- 
fold safeguards for the individual. 
On the other hand, he said that 
the paradox existed because the 
life insurance appeal to purchase 
has been largely sentimental and 
there had not been sufficient stress 
on the economic aspects of the 
protection offered. In the fact 
that nearly 65,000,000 policyhold- 
ers exist in this country, the edi- 
tor of “Nation’s Business” sensed 
the development of an economic 
democracy and that those policy- 
holders realize that, by the care- 
ful management of their private 
affairs through insurance, mil- 
lions of Americans have served 
notice that “they intend to keep 
the United States a going con- 
cern.” 


John E. Sullivan 


HE death of John E. Sullivan 

in Concord, New Hampshire, 
on Tuesday of last week, removed 
one of the Granite State’s most 
able servants and a stout friend 
of sound insurance whose ser- 
vices to the business were of na- 
tion-wide significance. As com- 
missioner of insurance of New 
Hampshire since 1923, Mr. Sulli- 
van was one of the real veterans 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners and an 
important voice in its councils and 
committees. 

It was significant of Mr. Sulli- 
van’s career that though a Demo- 
crat, he served several terms in 
office by virtue of appointment by 
Republican governors. The citi- 
zens of New Hampshire were 
aware that no one could give them 
quite the vigorous, efficient and 
impartial administration of their 


insurance department that could 
be expected from John Sullivan. 
In September, 1930, he was named 
commissioner of banks in the 
state but on January 1, 1931, he 
was called back to his insurance 
post where he served without in- 
terruption until his death last 
week. 

Mr. Sullivan had a stubborn 
honesty that mountains couldn’t 
move. If he was satisfied within 
his own conscience that he was 
right about a matter, no amount 
of persuasion or cajolery could in- 
duce him to change his stand. At 
one time he held out single-hand- 
edly against the efforts of the 
companies to effect a rate increase 
in his state. He took a lot of abuse 
because of his stand but fought 
the issue right through to the 
courts—and won. 

Nevertheless, when he thought 
conditions merited it, he allowed 
increases in rates. Mr. Sullivan 
played no favorites and hewed 
only to the line of duty as laid 
down by his oath of office. 

With all his qualities of courage, 
outspokenness and conscientious- 
ness, John Sullivan was a most 
human kind of a person with a 
keen sense of humor, ready socia- 
bility and a warm affection for his 
fellow man. He will be missed in 
the insurance scene for these 
traits as well as for the special 
services that a man of his experi- 
ence and character alone could 
perform. And in this office, par- 
ticularly, we will miss his keen 
and candid letters, which we were 
fortunate to receive from him 
with some frequency, begin- 
ning, characteristically, “Dear 
Friend :—” 
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